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TO MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS INTERESTED IN 


WINSLOW HOMER 


@ During Homer's lifetime, his 
staunch supporter was his 
brother, Charles Savage 
Homer, owner of Winslow's 
studio at Prout's Neck, com- 
panion on his fishing and paint- 
ing trips to the Adirondacks 
and Canada, and financial 
backer when art failed to pro- 
duce a living. 


It was natural that many of 
Winslow's pictures came into 
the possession of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer, some by purchase and 
others by gift. When Mr. 
Homer died some twenty 
years ago he left all of them 
to his wife, and she kept the 
better part of the collection 
intact until her death in the 
fall of 1937. 


These pictures are now being 
released to us for sale by her 
heirs and executors. Several 
have already been secured by 
Museums and Collectors. Some 
will probably not come to the 
market for many years. 


Through June |! we are privi- 
leged to show and offer for 
sale several fine water colors 
and early oils from Mrs. 
Homer's estate, supplemented 
by a few consigned by other 
owners. 


These are some of the illustra- 
tions appearing in the descrip- 
tive catalogue prepared for 
those who care to take advan- 
tage of a rare opportunity to 
add to their collections or to 
start the formation of a Homer 
group. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Founded 1892 
11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicrst, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says, Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


’ Why Not for Art? 


A* IDEA that a fortnight ago was just an idea, fathered by 
wishful wanting, has assumed the proportions of na- 
tional interest, judging from the hearty and favorable re- 
sponse that greeted the plan for an income tax exemption 
on art by living Americans first broached in this space last 
issue. Nourished by this kind of support from a united 
art world, the chances of transmuting the idea into workable 
legislation is not as far distant as might appear from a cur- 
sory appraisal of this desire to lift art to the Olympian 
heights that the resources of America have so long promised. 


Much credit for such an awareness of a vital need must 
go to the cultivation of public interest in art that has been 
one of the less tangible results of the Government’s entry 
into art. 

However, some misunderstanding was inevitable. Among 
the letters received (some of which are printed on page 8 
of this issue), three major points need further explanation— 
the plan’s “adverse” effect on the W. P. A. Art Projects, the 
questicn of an implied tariff, and the precedent it might 
establish for similar demands from manufacturers of semi- 
artistic and multiple products. Each of these arises from a 
misunderstanding of the plan or the purpose behind it. 

One subscriber writes: “There is the question of the zone 
of semi-artistic production, textiles, furniture, ceramics, glass, 
etc. Would not the producers of these objects be entitled to 
the same consideration on the part of the Department of 
Internal Revenue?” 


The answer is “no.” The measure is intended only to make 
2 more secure economic niche for the advance guard of 
visual exploitation. The semi-artistic zones will benefit by in- 
direction, which is the only way they should benefit. His- 
torically, the inspiration for this zone has always come from 
the fine arts. Since semi-art is the practical application of fine 
art’s discoveries, let’s limit this aid to fine arts only. It will 
be very much like fostering a laboratory for pure scientific 
investigation of the atom’s structure in the faith that applied 
science will benefit from the scientist’s findings. 


Another point raised is discrimination against foreign art. 
There is discrimination against foreign art implied only 
because the plan helps American art—a poor reason for 
finding any lurking discrimination. The true internationalist 
will applaud the action of any Government that aids its 
artists, as we did Mexico for its federal mural commissions 
in the 1920’s. Let the internationalist who finds “narrow 
nationalism” in this plan carry his dialectics one step further 
and he will find it quite conducive to international good, 
to the good of art as a whole. The argument is fallacious. 

From one quarter have come hints that the plan is aimed 
to abolish the W. P. A. Federal Art Project and to cripple 
the chances of the Federal Arts Bill. These are groundless 
suspicions bred of misunderstanding or insincerity for the 
welfare of our artists. The plan does not interfere in any 
way with, or touch in any way the Federal Arts Bill. It is 
designed to solve an entirely different problem, the stimula- 
tion of private ownership of art, not government patronage. 

As for art relief, the plan’s only effect, and one of its 
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purposes, would be to remove a large number of struggling 
artists from the Project rolls. The other artists, unzble as 
now to find a market, would continue unhampered by the 
fact that private collectors have been encouraged to buy the 
work of their fellows. In working sincerely for the common 
good of American art, one does not play with sleeved aces. 

Other questions, more technical, such as the matter of the 
dealer and pictures bought for resale, are obvious and could 
be readily solved by any legal mind. 

The income tax exemption plan is simply another example 
of the Government encouraging a valuable national asset, and 
is not without precedent. Because we recognize that in time 
of emergency ships are the first line of national defense, the 
merchant marine has reaped rich subsidies in the form of 
mail contracts. American aviation leads the world because 
of a similar helping gesture. Second class postage for peri- 
odicals was designed essentially to uplift the farmer through 
education, and is today a subsidy for the press. When the 
march of empire was to the West, the Government gave away 
thousands of square miles of land to encourage railroad 
construction. 

Today the Western expansion of frontiers is finished; but 
American art remains about where the railroads were at the 
close of the Civil War. It waits upon recognition as a source 
of national wealth. 

In congratulating ourselves on the spread of art “appre- 
ciation,” we have sadly overlooked the economics that bind 
body to soul. There has been too much similarity to Mark 
Twain’s famous remark about the weather. Having read 
carefully the letters that have come to my desk, I am more 
firmly convinced that the best way to do something about it 
is to— 

Declare that all persons buying art by living Americans 
may deduct the full amount of the purchase from their in- 


come tax statement during the year of purchase. Z 


LA. 





A “Luxembourg” for America 


MERICA’s “LOUVRE” is to have its “Luxembourg,” and 
American art has passed one more milestone on its 
road to destiny. 

The Congress and Senate of the United States, meeting in 
solemn assembly a few days ago, passed into law a bill 
(H. J. Res. 599) authorizing the establishment of the Smith- 
sonian Gallery of Art on the Mall at Washington—the 
probable site to be opposite the National Gallery of Art 
now being constructed through the generosity of the late 
Andrew W. Mellon. In the National Gallery will reside in 
perpetuity immortal masters of past ages; in the Smith- 
sonian Gallery will be tested the art of today, whence must 
come new masters that our children’s children will hail as 
their greatest heritage from us. 

Thus culminates the tireless efforts of certain valiant work- 
ers for the cause of art in America, workers who possessed 
the energy and the determination necessary to turn dreams 
into deeds. 

From Edward Bruce, chief of art for the Treasury De- 
partment’s Procurement Division who labored more than 
four years on the plan, comes a letter which says in part: 
“As you will see this is simply a plan for the organization 
of a gallery for contemporary art which will take the place 
in the United States that the Luxembourg takes in France. 
If we can help it, when the next depression comes the artists 
will not be left as high and dry as they were when the last 
depression came along. We want the Smithsonian Gallery to 
be a liberal place which will have a substantial endowment 
and use its entire income to purchase what is considered 
outstanding contemporary art, and then be a means of dis- 
seminating this art around the country as loans to the 

[Editorial continued on page 4] 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 

17th to 20th CENTURIES 
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OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH 
SILVER AND GLASS 


18th CENTURY ENGLISH 
AND IRISH FURNITURE 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
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Through June 10 


ARDEN GALLERY 
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TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


Circulated by 
BLANCHE A. BYERLEY 
205 East 78th Street, New York 


CONTEMPORARY 
AR T §S. 38 w. sith st., N. Y. 


20 ARTISTS LOOK NORTH 
FROM RADIO CITY 


Until July 16 
TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS ARRANGED 





Until July 1 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Nat’l Ass’n of Women 


Painters and Sculptors 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
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small galleries which have sprung up through- 
out the United States.” 

In the traditional American spirit, the bill 
does not hand the country another art gal- 
lery on a silver platter, but, after providing 
the site, setting up the machinery of adminis- 
tration, and appropriating $40,000 for pre- 
liminary planning, it leaves the final realiza- 
tion of the gallery dependent upon private 
initiative. To quote the bill, the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution “are hereby 
authorized to solicit and receive subscriptions 
of funds from private sources” for the con- 
struction of the building, the purchase of 
works of art, and to hold exhibitions, award 
scholarships and employ artists. Funds so re- 
ceived will be placed in a special deposit 
account with the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Mr. Mellon gave America its “Louvre;” it 
is now up to other art lovers to complete the 
work of giving the artists of the day their 
“Luxembourg.” Your donation, large or small, 
will be a direct contribution to the future of 
art in America. 





THE READERS COMMENT 





San Francisco's Way 


Sir: I have meant to write you for some 
time commenting upon your editorial of some 
months ago called “A False Flicker.” It was 
encouraging to find the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art listed among those most active 
in acquiring “living art” in this editorial 
comment. It is true our trustees are most 
sympathetic to the acquisition of work by 
living artists, both American and foreign. They 
are well aware that some of the gifts accepted 
and purchases made in this field may turn 
out of ephemeral interest only. On the other 
hand they likewise believe that there is a 
good chance that a few will have lasting im- 
portance. 

At all events they are willing to take the 
chance on the theory that the art of the day 
requires support for development. According- 
ly, in spite of the current business slump, we 
have acquired as a purchase prize from the 
San Francisco Art Association Annual a Land- 
scape by William Gaw which we feel is an 
important addition to our collections. 

Albert M. Bender, who has been most gen- 
erous as a patron and who has made us many 
and important gifts of contemporary art is 
chiefly responsible for the many acquisitions 
in the contemporary field we have made dur- 
ing the past twelve months. During this period 
we have acquired out of a total of about 260 
items, 93 by living Californians, about 140 by 
living Americans outside Californians, and a 
dozen or two by living Europeans. 

Mr. Bender has been unfailing in his sup- 
port of the living artists, and it is his long 
spade work in encouraging art in this field 
that makes: possible the sympathetic under- 
standing we have found for our policy in this 
regard. He by no means is sufficiently valued 
for his leadership and faith. The growing im- 
portance of art in this region is not a little 
due to his constant support and the example 
which he set and induced many of his friends 
to follow. 

—Dr. Grace L. McCann Mortey, Director, 

San Francisco Museum. 


Ed.—An illustrated account of William A. 
Gaw’s one-man show at the San Francisco 
Museum appears on page 24. 
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Masters of the Ages 
At New York Fair 


Masterpieces by the greatest artists of all 
periods will be on display at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939, exhibited as a private 
enterprise under the direction of Dr. William 
R. Valentiner, director of the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts. 

This announcement comes as a distinct sur- 
prise to the art world which remembered an 
earlier statement of the Fair’s president Gro- 
ver A. Whalen, classifying regular art exhi- 
bitions as outmoded “static displays” and ad- 
vancing the position that art would consti- 
tute the “warp and woof” of the entire Fair— 
not separate “ivory tower” features. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Whalen, however, announced 
an exhibition of contemporary American art, 
to be held under Fair auspices, a move that 
followed wide-spread protests of the artists 
for recognition. 


Unlike the exhibition of contemporary 
work, the old master show will not be an 
official Fair project, but will be privately or- 
ganized and financed under a board of di- 
rectors, of which Louis S. Levy will be chair- 
man. Mr. Levy is of the law firm of Stanch- 
field & Levy, counsel for Lord Duveen, and 
a trustee of the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Foundation. President of the exhibition is Dr. 
A. Hamilton Rice, head of the French In- 
stitute in the United States. Previous plans to 
hold an old master show at the Metropolitan 
fell through. 


The Fair Corporation has donated a site 
of approximately 65,000 square feet (25,000 
more square feet than will be occupied by 
the contemporary show). The exhibition will 
be operated as a concession, with an admis- 
sion charge. Any surplus over expenses, con- 
servatively estimated at $750,000, will go to 
the Fair Corporation. Any losses will be 
marked off to cultural philanthropy by the 
sponsoring art lovers. Harrison & Fouilhoux, 
designers of the Perisphere and Trylon of 
the Theme Center, have been named archi- 
tects of the exhibition building. 


Dr. Valentiner has taken leave of absence 
from his duties as director of the Detroit 
Institute and, with Charles R. Henschel, of 
M. Knoedler & Company, is now in Europe 
seeking loans of the best examples of old 
masters from governmental galleries or the 
collections of individuals and dealers. Most 
of the works, however, will be drawn from 
American collections in order “to display to 
the world the wealth of masterpieces acquired 
by American connoisseurs during the last two 
generations—the same idea so successfully 
realized at Chicago’s Century of Progress in 
1933. European loans will be limited to world 
famous examples to give a comprehensive 
view of the great epochs of art from the age 
of Pericles to the turn of the present century. 

Arrangement of the galleries will be chron- 
ological so that the visitor may readily note 
the progress of art history from the classic 
art of Greece and Rome to the Middle Ages, 
from the Renaissance to the Baroque, of the 
18th and 19th centuries. The first pavilion of 
the building, shaped somewhat like a Greek 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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Spanning the Continent: Rospert LAURENT 


First of Samuel Memorial Figures Installed 


One of the most ambitious sculptural proj- 
ects yet undertaken in America is the series 
of statues dealing with American historical 
events made possible in Philadelphia through 
the $700,000 Ellen Phillips Samuel Memorial 
Fund. For the past several years, during which 
controversy several times erupted to break 
the even tenor of the committee’s routine, the 
art world has been awaiting the great day 
of unveiling. Last week the first of the series, 
a group by Robert Laurent symbolizing Span- 
ning the Continent, was installed in the ar- 
chitectural basin provided by the Philadelphia 
architect, Paul P. Cret, on the East bank of 
the Schuylkill. What was its reception? 

From at least one quarter Laurent’s sym- 
bolism met with a decidedly cool welcome. 
Dorothy Grafly, forthright critic of the Phila- 
delphia Record, had that old feeling of the 
laboring mountain and the mouse: “What the 
sculptor has attempted to depict,” wrote Miss 
Grafly, “is rugged individualism with man 
and woman taking the continent in their 
stride, wheel between them, and ax in hand. 

“In thought the group can lay scant claim 
to originality. It was not even new when 
Maurice Sterne (now at work on a Welcoming 
the Peoples group for the Samuel Memorial) 
used it some years ago for his Worcester, 
Mass., monument to New England Settlers. 

“The general impression of the Laurent 


A Monthly Now 


With this issue, THe Art Dicest, following 
its custom, becomes a monthly magazine for 
the Summer. It will come out only once a 
month during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, but will resume its appearance twice 
a month with the beginning of the art season 
in October. The October Ist number will start 
a new volume—the thirteenth. 


group is that of a promising sketch enlarged 
and cast, but lacking that in-between stage in 
which the germ of an idea is submitted to 
the discipline of knowledge. Certainly the 
Mary Wigman concept of the pioneer woman 
is less convincing in bronze than on the stage. 

“Despite an obvious emphasis on the for- 
ward stride, the figures themselves are static, 
due, perhaps, to lack of co-ordination in their 
parts: while the turn of the wheel between 
them accentuates the woman’s disproportion. 
Even the heads seem parts screwed on, as 
if the figures themselves were mannequins in 
a shop window. 

“Some day worship of crudity will give 
birth to another revolt, and a return to funda- 
mental principles of movement-motivating pro- 
portion. Michelangelo, who exaggerated, al- 
though he did not distort, understood such 
principles and based his art upon them, for 
his figures are energized through congruous 
movement and not through posturing. 

“To many a modern art mind disproportion 
is synonymous with strength, while symbolic 
power seems to lurk in overemphasis on 
hands, feet and breasts. As for anatomy—let 
doctors and scientists take care of that. 

“The revolt against the pretty-pretty in 
sculpture may be saving us from simpering 
babies and dancing fauns only to plunge us 
into an epidemic of crudities masked in the 
guise of strength, but less symbolic of a na- 
tion’s vigor, pioneer or otherwise, than of 
sculptural growing pains. Spanning the Con- 
tinent, from the standpoint of its style, is as 
dated as the hoop-skirt.” 

Laurent’s Spanning the Continent will soon 
be followed on the banks of the Schuylkill by 
figure groups by J. Wallace Kelly of Phila- 
delphia and John Flanagan of New York. 
Others are in various stages of completion. 
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Mrs. Butler: 


Witutiam Hocartn (1697-1764) 
Lent from the Johnson Collection 


Carnegie Institute Surveys British Painting 


“Ir 1s customary to say, no doubt truly, 
that the British school of painting has never 
been more than a secondary or minor affair.” 

An Englishman, Arnold Palmer, begins his 
catalogue introduction to a “Survey of Eng- 
lish Painting,” now on view at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, with this incriminating 
statement. “But English pictures,’ he adds, 
as a word of cheer, “if only at times reaching 
the first rank, are often delightful and almost 
always easy to understand.” 

The show, running to June 12 concurrently 
with the sculpture exhibition at the same in- 
stitution, surveys British art from a 13th cen- 
tury manuscript illumination to a painting by 
Gerald L. Brockhurst. More than 80 pictures 
traverse the intervening centuries with the 
emphasis upon the two outstanding periods in 
England’s painting—the second half of the 
18th century when British portrait painters 
were the best in Europe and the period of 
Constable and Turner when the basis of 
French modernism was being laid in England. 

In his brief essay, Palmer touches upon 
many matters that affected the history of Brit- 
ish painting. Why, for example, did not Hol- 
bein’s coming to England affect England’s 
artists more strongly one way or another? 
The answer he gives is that the Renaissance 
in England coincided with the Reformation 
and the withdrawal of art’s principle nurse 
and patron, the Church of Rome. There were 
no painters in England to be influenced by 
Holbein. 

To William Hogarth, “England’s first great 
painter,” Palmer attributes the “beginning of 
that literary tradition which has been at once 
the characteristic and the weakness of Eng- 
lish painting. Somebody was bound to start 
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it for we English are a literary race; and once 
started it was bound to continue, as it has 
through Patch and Zoffany, Wilkie, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, Frith, right down to Mr. Sickert, 
who still declares that every picture should 
tell a story. But whereas Mr. Sickert, like a 
good pupil of Degas, is merely expressing his 


John Johnstone of Alva, 


preference for pictures which have a subject 
over rectangles of good painting in the void, 
Hogarth seems to insist that every picture 
should point or pretend to point a moral. In 
“the course of. time, and in the hands of a 
horde of mediocre descendants, his creed has 
produced some queer results; pictures utterly 
euphemeral in themselves, but enduring in 
their effect upon the taste of the British 
public.” 


The loan show contains a half dozen pic- 
tures by the moralist, Hogarth. The 18th cen- 
tury masters are well represented: painters of 
the gentry such as Reynolds, Raeburn, Law- 
rence, Gainsborough and others, and painters 
of the gentry’s horses and dogs such as Bar- 
low, Wooton, Seymour and Stubbs. Among 
the Pre-Raphaelites in the show are Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and the best painter of the 
group, Millais. A liberal group of both Con- 
stables and Turners and their followers fill 
another gallery and in the contemporary sec- 
tion are Augustus John, Paul Nash, P. Wilson 
Steer, Sir D. Y. Cameron, the late Glyn W. 
Philpot, A. J. Munnings, Laura Knight, and 
Brockhurst. 

In conclusion to his essay, Palmer says, 
“IT now should like to hazard a guess at some 
of the things you surprisingly will not see. 
I think that you will not see for reasons al- 
ready advanced, any Holy Families; and I 
doubt if you see many, if any, still lifes. 
I do not know the official explanation of_our 
avoidance of this type of picture, but I have 
always supposed it had something to do with 
our love of fresh air. Many of our great por- 
traitists even painted, or pretended to place 
their sitters, out of doors. Lastly, I doubt if 
you will find a nude. Except Etty who always, 
and the Reverend M. W. Peters who generally, 
painted unadorned female’s forms, no Eng- 
lish painter depicted nudes until the end of 
the last century. Since both these artists were 
Royal Academicians a hundred years ago or 
more, their choice of subject was evidently 
no bar to recognition, and I am at loss to 
account for their loneliness.” 

For the best book on British art, Palmer 
recommends to the visitors to the show the 
small, well known volume by Roger Fry, 
famous English critic and scholar, Reflections 
on British Painting. 


His Sister and His Niece: 


Lent by Mrs. 


Sir Henry RAEBURN 
Robert W. Schuette 
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Nipponese Treasure 
For San Francisco 


THE RICHEST assembly of Japanese art the 
world has even seen is promised for the 1939 
Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco, ac- 
cording to Herbert Fleishhacker, Exposition 
fine arts chairman. Mr. Fleishhacker made his 
announcement after receipt of a Tokio cable- 
gram from Dr. Langdon Warner, internation- 
ally known authority on Oriental art, stating 
that sanction for the loans had been obtained 
from Japanese officials. 

With the co-operation of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Warner, now in Hong Kong in 
search of further Oriental exhibits, will re- 
turn to Japan later to complete selection of 
the material, the bulk of which will be from 
the Japanese “National Treasure” and mov- 
able only on the consent of the Emperor. The 
vast collection, said to exceed the great Ori- 
ental exhibition held in Boston a few years 
ago, will include the finest examples of Nip- 
ponese art from prehistoric times to the pres- 
ent and will trace 2,600 years of unbroken 
art history. 

Most of the material has never been seen 
by Occidental eyes and will leave Japan for 
the first time, coming from both private- 
owned and public-owned collections. Emilia 
Hodel, critic of the San Francisco News, led 
her article with the statement that the ex- 
hibition “is of such fabulous value that the 
Japanese refuse to insure it, saying that it 
wouldn’t do any good since all of it was be- 
yond price and none of it could be in any 
way replaced.” 

“The great collection,” continued Miss Ho- 
del, “never before assembled in one exhibi- 
tion even in Japan, will be put on view for 
Government officials and the private owners 
just before the exhibits are securely packed 
for shipment to Treasure Island. Among the 
scores of treasures Dr. Warner has already 
listed are 15 objects dating from the begin- 
ning of Japanese life to 580 A. D. In this 
pre-Buddhist primitive period are such exam- 
ples as clay grave figures found in burial 
mounds, bronze bells decorated with picto- 
graphs, and other crudely worked attempts 
at artistic expression. Also there will be many 
of the long scrolls, some 20 feet in length, 
which told a complete and most often a fan- 
tastic story. Perhaps here was the primitive 
forerunner of the motion picture!” 

Among this wealth of a great nation’s art 
will be bronze figures, textiles, paintings, 
weapons, wood sculpture, lacquers, political 
cartoons, masks, prints, suits of armor and 
complete costumes. Dr. Warner will be as- 
sisted by a Japanese curator who will ac- 
company the collection to San Francisco and 
remain throughout the Exposition. 





A Ruellan in Memoriam 

A floral piece, Mountain Laurel by Andrée 
Ruellan, has just been added to the contem- 
porary American painting collection of the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, Kansas 
City. The painting, acquired through the May- 
nard Walker Galleries of New York, was pre- 
sented by a local organization in memory of 
Mrs, Almaretta Morgan. 

Still life is a new departure for Miss Ruel- 
lan, who this season won a major prize at the 
Worcester Biennial. The Kansas City example 
is an unstudied arrangement of flowers in a 
Victorian glass vase, placed on an old-fash- 
ioned square piano. On the wall in the back- 
ground is depicted an aquatint of Paris show- 
ing the Rue de la Paix and the Place Ven- 
dome. The colors are a subtle harmony of 


soft pinks, tans, rich browns, deep green and 
a touch of blue. 


Ist June, 1938 











Portrait of William M. Chase: THomas Eakins 


The “Golden Age” of Gentlemen Artists 


A croup of American paintings by artists 
who came into their maturity between 1890 
and 1920—thirty years that have been called 
America’s “golden age of painting”—form a 
notable loan show at Mount Holyoke College 
through June 17. The pictures have been se- 
lected from the collection of the Canajahorie 
Art Gallery, Canajahorie, N. Y., one of the 
country’s nationally famous small museums. 
It was arranged by the founder of the latter 
gallery, Bartlett Arkell, with the assistance 
of Frank Barbour in charge of the gallery 
and Robert Macbeth of the Macbeth Galleries, 
New York, through which most of the paint- 
ings were secured. 

The Mount Holyoke Friends of Art, spon- 
sors of the exhibition, chose to show some 
of the best pictures of that period when 
America was beginning to show itself in paint- 
ing as truly American, even though most of 
the artists were trained in the various Euro- 
pean schools, some in Paris, some in Spain, 
others in Dusseldorf, Munich and Italy. 

In the catalogue foreword, the point is 
stressed concerning these artists that they 
were not only rare artists but rare personali- 
ties: “They were almost without exception, 
cultivated men, with backgrounds that fitted 
them to see and feel beauty in nature and in 
fellow man.” A list of the artists supports 
the point and recalls the extra-artistic activity 
of many of them: 

George Bellows, who did so much research 
to perfect lithography; Abbot H. Thayer, who 
was in his own right a scientist and a pioneer 
in the study of color in nature and defensive 
camouflage; great and inspiring teachers such 
as Robert Henri, Frank Duveneck and Thomas 
Eakins, who are synonymous with early art 


education in New York, Cincinnati, and Phila- 
delphia; cosmopolites like John Singer Sar- 
gent; poets such as Albert P. Ryder—men of 
widely cultivated personalities, artists and 
gentlemen. The others in the show are no 
less distinguished for their greatness of spirit: 
Childe Hassam, George Luks, Gari Melchers, 
J. Alden Weir, George deForest Brush, Max 
Bohm, Robert Blum, Thomas W. Dewing, 
Charles H. Davis, and Emil Carlsen. 





Here’s to Safe Driving 

A poster showing Death’s hand placing a 
new license plate, bearing the red-lettered 
word “FOOL” on the back of an auto speed- 
ing through the night, won the $1,000 national 
contest conducted by Devoe & Raynolds in 
the interest of safe driving. The winner, Keith 
Shaw, whose watercolors are familiar in many 
New York exhibitions, studied at the Rhode 


Island School of Design and under Vesper 
George in Boston. 
Among the other prize winners in the total 


of 15 awarded were K. W. Paul of the art 
staff of B. B. D. & O.; and Douglas Grant, 
art instructor at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
and a brother of the eminent marine artist, 
Gordon Grant. 





Avoids the Call of Sex 


Mouron Cassandre, Paris commercial art- 
ist, last month filled a room of the DeYoung 
Museum in San Francisco with his smart, 
modern posters and brought this remark from 
Alexander Fried of the Examiner: “It is in- 
teresting to see how calmly Cassandre avoids 
the American idea that the best way to catch 
a customer's eye is to use sex appeal.” 
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Wide Approval Greets Proposal for Income Tax Exemption on Art 


Tue response of readers of THe Art Dicest 
to the plan advanced editorially in the last 
issue to “Declare that all persons buying art 
by living Americans may deduct the full 
amount of the purchase from their income 
tax statement during the year of purchase,” 
was overwhelmingly favorable. A number of 
difficulties and misunderstandings that might 
arise in transmitting the idea into workable 
legislation were brought up, and are discussed 
in the leading editorial of the present issue. 
Below are printed a few of the letters re- 
ceived, selected as representative of the gen- 
eral tone of response: 


A Legal Mind Approves 


Dear Sir: Of course, the idea is a good one, 
but when it comes to working it out in a stat- 
ute it would have to be very carefully framed. 
First of all, who is an artist? Suppose my 
daughter marries a bank clerk, who does some 
painting on the side, and I have to help sup- 
port them. Of course, I cannot deduct from 
my income the amount I pay for their sup- 
port, but if your proposition goes through, I 
can buy pictures from my son-in-law and 
support him that way and get the deduction 
on my income tax. 

The difficulty I suggest might be avoided by 
providing in the law that no one shall be rec- 
ognized as an artist whose income is not two- 
thirds derived from the sale of his own pro- 
duction, or by way of salary or other compen- 
sation for services as an artist. Of course, the 
statute should state in so many words that an 
artist, under the provision, is one who is bona 
fide in the profession of drawing, painting, 
sculpturing and otherwise producing works 
of art, two-thirds or more of whose earning: 
are derived from such production. 

I think the statute should also provide that 
a purchase made pursuant to it shall be 
classed as a contribution to religious, chari- 
table, educational, etc. purposes, and shall be 
limited as such contributions are to an amount 
not exceeding fifteen per cent of the tax- 
payers’ gross income without computing such 
deductions. In other words, if my gross in- 
come is $20,000, I am permitted to deduct 
$3,000 for such contributions, and my pur- 
chases of works of art from living American 
artists as proposed by your group, should 
be limited within the $3,000; otherwise, there 
would be great opportunity for evasion and 
fraud. You know there might be some men 
who would not be adverse to giving you a 
check for $2,500 for a painting, provided you 
handed them back, in cash, $1,500. 

Properly framed and limited, it is my belief 
that the Government would not be the loser 
and our country would be vastly enriched, and 
accelerate what I regard to be its eventual 
destiny, namely, the center of the arts and of 
the development of the beautiful. 

—Mark Elsner, 
(Member of law firm of 
Olvany, Eisner & Donnelly) 


Would Stimulate Purchase 


Dear Sir: The proposal that sums spent 
for the purchase of pictures by living Amer- 
ican Artists be dedubtable in computing in- 
come for tax purposes is most interesting. 

I believe that it would stimulate interest in 
and purchases from many artists, including a 
fair share of those now engaged on projects 
paid for by the Government. 

Such a result is indicated by present buy- 
ing by wealthy individuals of works of art for 
presentation to museums, sums spent for such 
purposes now being deductable. Collectors in 
the high surtax brackets are buying art know- 
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ing that the net cost to them is about half 
of the amounts actually spent, the other half 
being represented by savings in surtax pay- 
ments. This fact has certainly helped sales. 

While this procedure applies only to more 
wealthy buyers, the plan you propose would 
extend the benefit to all those who are inter- 
ested in contemporary work. 

I have not tried to estimate whether the 
Government would gain or lose through the 
adoption of such a plan. It is a fact that very 
few artists pay any income tax whatsoever. 
It is also a fact that few of the dealers repre- 
senting artists as agents have paid a tax for 
some years. Increased sales by artists and 
dealers would mean the collection of income 
taxes from many now exempt. I do not know 
to what extent this would offset loss in taxes 
from buyers through such deductions, but I 
should guess that the figures would not be far 
apart. 

If there should be a loss it would be more 
than compensated for by the savings to the 
Government on Relief Projects, for many art- 
ists now engaged on such projects would be- 
come self-supporting, proving that the type of 
work they produce would appeal to the public 
as usable for home decoration. 

These are my first impressions. The whole 
subject demands more careful consideration 
of its many implications. 

—Rosert W. Macsetu 
President, the Macbeth Gallery 


Critic Sees Some Snags 


Dear Sir: Your suggestion that persons 
purchasing works by living Americans artists 
be allowed to deduct the full amount of the 
purchase from their income tax for the cur 
rent year would provide the very necessary 
stimulus toward personal acquisition that, so 
far, has been conspicuously lacking in the fed- 
eral government’s W.P.A. art program. 

If art in this country is to survive and grow 
it must be stimulated through purchase. Chari- 
ties in America today would be in a sad state 
of collapse were contributions to their trea- 
suries not aided by just such an income tax 
exemption as that proposed for art and art- 
ists. 

While I feel that it will be necessary to 
“sell” art to the American people, just as 
intensively as radios, automobiles, wash ma- 
chines and other luxuries have been sold¥ be- 
fore wholesale benefit can accrue even from 
the bait of tax exemption, the recognition of 
art as a national asset, worthy of such exemp- 
tion, could be made a pivotal talking point. 
That it should be made so would be essential, 
as otherwise there would be the danger of 
lumping the art exemption with the charity 
exemption—something that would be detri- 
mental to the prestige of art as a national cul- 
tural force, and that would certainly not ap- 
peal to the upper-bracket artists. That, to my 
mind, is one of the most serious potential pit- 
falls. 

As it is always necessary to consider the 
other side of the argument, proponents of the 
idea will undoubtedly be faced at once with 
the cry that tax exemption for the purchase of 
art by living Americans would create a pre- 
cedent that could be applied to products in 
other fields of endeavor. 

In setting up machinery to carry out the 
plan, there would also be complications. Just 
how would the tax exemption apply to dealers 
purchasing works from artists for resale? 
Would their purchases be tax exempt, and 
would that tax exemption be duplicated later 
when a client purchased from them the same 
picture by a living American? 





Once the technical difficulties are ironed 
out, I feel that the scheme would mark one 
of the most constructive forward steps that 
government could take for the national stimu- 
lus of art. 

—DorotHy GRAFLY 
Art Critic, Philadelphia Record 


Calls Plan *“‘Sound Economics” 


Dear Sir: The Coffee-Pepper bill has been 
useful. The publicity it has been given and 
the arguments it has incited have helped to 
make more people think about art (and how 
to help artists live) than formerly took 
thought to such matters. Many of us who 
have been against the bill (though of course 
not opposing present measures of Relief) have 
tried to think of a substitute measure less 
bureaucratic and more practically beneficial 
to art and artists. Evidently numbers of us 
have had “the same thought at the same 
time;” but in your issue of May 15th Peyton 
Boswell has forerun us in the public expres- 
sion of the idea. He puts it precisely in his 
suggestion of an amendment to the tax struc- 
ture: that purchasers of works of art by liv- 
ing Americans may deduct the amount of their 
purchases from their income taxes. 


If there’s anything that anybody likes better 
to do than to deduct something from his in- 
come tax, I haven’t heard of it. The sugges- 
tion offers a supreme pleasure to taxpayers, 
and taxpayers are the people who buy paint- 
ings and sculptures. Moreover, most of the 
money paid for works of art comes from 
“highest bracket” income taxpayers, and the 
proposed measure, if enacted, would allow 
some of these the happiness of associating 
daily with art instead of paying sixty-five per- 
cent to total strangers for questionable pur- 
poses. (The purposes may be good, but cer- 
tainly the  sixty-five-percenters are almost 
unanimous in questioning them.) 

The proposed measure is so good, indeed, 
and founded upon such sound economics that 
it may not appeal to Congressmen who do 
not immediately see that its enactment would 
in the end bring them a larger number of 
grateful votes than would the Coffee-Pepper 
idea. 

It will be urged, of course, that Mr. Bos- 
well’s proposal would somewhat reduce rev- 
enue. The other proposals before Congress, for 
the promotion of art and the assistance of 
artists, would increase taxes or equivalent 
governmental borrowings. Thus, financially, 
the undesirable features are in balance—ex- 
cept for this: a very considerable part of the 
money spent upon a government bureau would 
go to officials and administrative expenses; 
but all of the money deducted from taxes 
would be spent for works of art by- living 
American artists. 

What prospect could be fairer? 


—BootH TARKINGTON 
Famous American Novelist 


Bulliet Would Vote “Yes” 


Dear Sir: Your proposal to aid American 
art by exempting from the income tax state- 
ment of the purchaser the amount spent for 
a work of a living American has at least one 
conspicuous virtue—it doesn’t impose an ex- 
tra burden on a collector who prefers a French 
or an English or a Swiss picture. The collector 
can go on and buy a foreign picture, if his 
taste so dictates, on exactly the terms pre- 
vailing before the passage of such a proposed 
law. 

I believe the cause of art in America is best 
served by making as free and painless as pos 
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sible an international exchange of art work. 
Most extra-national plans proposed to help the 
American artist, who (God knows!) needs 
help, would work some direct harm on the 
honest foreigner of genius. For that reason, 
I am either actively against or antipathetic to 
such plans. They would narrow and constrain 
the cultural development of America, which 
still needs a lot of expansion. 

But, if I were in Congress, I’d vote “Yes” 
on your bill. It gives the American a distinct 
advantage, but, I believe, not an unfair one. 
I hope you can put the proposal through. 


C. J. BULLET 
Art Editor, Chicago Daily News 


Statement of the 
American Artists Professional League 


Dear Sir: The National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Artists Professional 
League has declared itself en principe in 
favor of THe Art Dicest plan, announced 
in your leading editorial of your issue of the 
15th of May, 1938, that: 

“The Federal Government—declare that all 
persons buying art by living Americans may 
deduct the full amount of the purchase from 
their income tax statement during the year 
of purchase.” 

Legal opinion sought by the League has 
made it evident that a bill incorporating THE 
Art Dicest plan must be drawn with careful 
definition of the bona-fide artist, and of other 
possible factors open to abuse, if your intent 
is to be fulfilled. A cordial invitation is there- 
fore extended to you and Mr. Luyber to be 
present for discussion of THe Art Dicest plan 
at the next meeting of the National Executive 
Committee. 

From the League’s point of view THE ART 
Dicest plan is the rational reciprocal of the 
work that is being accomplished throughout 
the United States by American Art Week, a 
plan sponsored some years ago by the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. The object 
of American Art Week is to arouse the in- 
terest of the people of America in the arts 
and crafts work being produced in their own 
home town by local artists. The stimulus to 
buy American art, exists in American Art 
Week celebrations. But a federal law exempt- 
ing the full amount of such purchases from 
their income tax statement during the year 
of purchase is something more potent. Best 
of all, its effect could be immediate and wide- 
spread, opening to artists innumerable purses 
that are now closed because either of existing 
economic conditions or present over-taxation. 

Your surmise seems probable that govern- 
ment itself would benefit under such laws. Not 
only would it be saved much of the present 
high cost to taxpayers of relief to artists, but 
many in our profession should again be pay- 
ing federal taxes on net earned income, thanks 
to the increased sales of the work of living 
American artists and craftsmen that surely 
ought to result from the enactment of such 
legislation. 

—Witrorp S. Conrow 
National Secretary, 
American Artists Professional League 





MacDowell Fellowships 


The annual awards of resident fellowships 
at the MacDowell Colony at Petersborough, 
N. H., which entitle the recipients to live and 
work in the colony without cost for several 
months in the summer, have been made. Those 
receiving this mark of merit are N. A. Kalish- 
nikoff, Ivan Beede and Mrs. Alice Elinor Lam- 
bert, writers; Paul Mommer and Frank Mor- 
ley Fletcher, painters; and Boris Todrin and 
Nancy Byrd Turner, poets. 


Ist June, 1938 











War and Peace: Cuester BEACH 


War and Peace Dramatized by Medalist 


A PICTORIALLY ELOQUENT medal on War 
and Peace by Chester Beach, issued last year 
by the Society of Medalists, won the $300 
Lindsey Morris Memorial prize given annually 
at the bas-relief exhibition of the National 
Sculpture Society. Beach’s bronze medal car- 
ries on obverse the legend, “In Peace Sons 
Bury Their Fathers,” and on reverse, “In 
War the Fathers Bury Their Sons.” A solemn 
dignified funeral procession showing the 
sturdy youths bearing the pallet of their 
father illustrates Peace, while in dramatic 
contrast a bent old man carries the limp fig- 
ure of his son amid a scene of fire and deso- 
lation with vultures in the offing. 

The Society of Medalists, sponsor of the 
Beach stamping, has just announced its new 
issue for this year, a medal by Stirling Calder 
on the theme of the dance of life. The leg- 
end on the medal reads, “The Dance of Life 
Begins Early and Goes On With Pain and 
the Protagonist.” On the obverse is a nude 
young mother kneeling as she holds a young 
babe in her hands. The reverse shows the 
young babe grown into manhood and dancing 
between two female nudes, Pleasure and Pain. 

“I conceive of our introduction to the 
dance,” writes the sculptor, “as beginning with 
the first infantile response to the unconscious 
urge of the electric surge of life. Then, as 


Jntell’s Comment 


“ArT is art, but sustenance of the kind 
that, so to speak, keeps body and soul to- 
gether depends upon economic factors,” writes 
Edward Alden Jewell, art critic of the New 
York Times, commenting upon the economic 
status of the artist in general and, in par- 
ticular, the income tax exemption theory for 
living American art advanced by the editor 
of Tue Art Dicest editorially in the May 15 
issue. 

“Naturally,” continues Mr. Jewell, “the art- 
ist wants to live, if that be anyway possible, 
by the exercise of his talent. This involves 
selling the thing he creates; whatever the ar- 
rangement—some form of patronage allied 
with relief; commissions, co-operative affilia- 
tions, business transacted through a dealer— 
it all amounts in the end to the same thing; 
selling what, as an artist, he creates. 

“Without a market art still is art, but the 
artist can be a producing artist only during 
hours not devoted to labor of another sort 
for which a market does exist. Reduced thus 
to cold, bare basic essentials, it may seem a 
simple problem; as a problem related not to 
inanimate digits on the economist’s chart but 
instead to human beings in a social scheme 


life goes on, our dance continues subject to 
the experiences of the cosmic rhythms that 
compel some sort of willing or reluctant ac- 
ceptance. For this is not the sort of dance to 
which one may refuse to respond to Nature’s 
piping—and still live. Our acceptance of life 
imposes the dance. And, as all our experiences 
are either pleasant or painful, and as each 
one of us is the chief actor in his or her lit- 
tle drama, I have made the protagonist danc- 
ing between pleasure and pain. A gay dance, 
a grave dance, a weary dance, a furious dance, 
but always persistent is this Dance of Life.” 

Tha new issue is the famous society’s 17th 
since its founding in 1930. The medals rep- 
resent some of the nation’s best sculptors and 
in themselves form a miniature survey of 
contemporary sculpture. In retrospect, the sev- 
enteen have covered a wide range of inspira- 
tion from tragedy to comedy. Only one per- 
sonage has been immortalized, Charles Lind- 
bergh, in a medal by Frederick MacMonnies. 
Most of the medalists chose some well known 
quotation or classic legend for their inspira- 
tion. Probably most humorous of the group 
is Herbert Adams’ medal “Oh What Are the 
Prizes We Perish to Win/To the First Little 
Shiner We Caught With a Pin.” The bronze 
shows a small lad fishing on one side and on 
the other is a leaping fish—big as a tarpon. 





it can prove so complex as often to appear 
insoluble. 

“With the government’s valiant and remun- 
erative emergency program we are all, of 
course, familiar. We have likewise followed 
with interest (taking sides or remaining skep- 
tical onlookers) the checkered fortunes of 
the Coffee-Pepper bill, which would establish 
a permanent government art bureau. Now 
Peyton Boswell, Jr., editor of THe Art Dicest, 
comes forward with an entirely new plan. 

“The government, he asserts, ‘having shown 
a sincere desire to encourage native American 
art through its relief projects and the Trea- 
sury Department commissions, could bring that 
program to a fruitful harvest by one single 
amendment to the tax structure. And the 
gist of this suggested amendment is italicized: 
‘Declare that all persons buying art by living 
Americans may deduct the full amount of the 
purchase from their income tax statement dur- 
ing the year of purchase.’ 

“Obvious drawbacks from the government 
point of view Mr. Boswell frankly takes into 
account and analyzes, reaching this conclu- 
sion: 

“‘It is my considered belief that such a 
cultural exemption would spur a wave of pri- 

" “{Please turn to page 34) 
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The Unicorn is Brought to the Castle: Tapestry, FreNcH orn FLemisH, 15TH CENTURY 


Rare Medieval Treasures Added to Cloisters 


THE finest known set of 15th century tapes- 
tries and one of the greatest 14th century 
statues of the Virgin and Child are outstand- 
ing among the acquisitions of medieval art 
announced by the Metropolitan Museum at 
the opening of its new branch museum, the 
Cloisters. Two frescoes from an Italian mon- 
astery, several doorways, a group of Roman- 
esque stone sculptures, and many fragments 
of Gothic stained glass comprise the newly 
revealed acquisitions, all of them gifts of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., donor of the land 
and building of the Cloisters. 


Bishop Receiving a Kneeling Man: 
Srainep Grass, 13TH CENTURY 





The series of six tapestries, Gothic counter- 
part to mural painting, depict the Hunt of 
the Unicorn, an allegory on the Incarnation 
of Christ. The tapestries were hanging in the 
Chateau of Verneuil in 1728, according to 
an early inventory of this ancestral seat of 
the Rochefoucaulds, and during the French 
Revolution they are said to have been utilized 
to keep potatoes from freezing. They have 
hung in Mr. Rockefeller’s New York resi- 
dence until recently. 


The panels, distinguished for their coloring 
and pictorial realism, begin with a scene 
showing the hunters starting out through the 
woods. In the next panel the hunters have 
sighted the quarry, a milk-white unicorn 
which kneels beside a stream at the base of 
a fountain dipping its horn in the water, while 
a company of lions, panthers, stags and a 
snarling dog look on in respect. The third 
panel shows the fleeing unicorn menaced by 
pursuing hounds and the hunters’ spears and 
in the next piece the unicorn makes a vain 
desperate last stand. The beast is pulled down 
by the dogs and the men drive their spears 
home and in the last panel the prostrate uni- 
corn is presented to a lord and lady in black, 
outside the castle gate. 


The hunt, spirited and colorful, expresses 
in allegory, the Incarnation and at the same 
time the Passion of Christ. The Unicorn rep- 
resents Christ and it is believed by some that 
the blacked-clothed lady in the final panel 
is the Mater Dolorosa of Christ’s story. 
Throughout the series is a monogram A and 
E tied together in a knot suggestive of the 
marriage knot, and in one of the panels a 
second monogram, A and F appears. Hanging 
in a special hall, the six huge panels became 
immediately one of the most interesting sights 
to the public. 

The statuary in the Cloisters includes a 
representative collection of nearly all the 
styles of medieval carving. The Virgin and 


[Please turn to page 34] 





New Fine Arts Bill 


Before Congress 


Backep by the three Congressional propo- 
nents of a Federal Art Bureau, Representa- 
tives William I. Sirovich, John M. Coffee, and 
Senator Claude Pepper, a newly-worded bill 
has emerged from the Patents Committee and 
is to be presented to Congress immediately 
for debate—“H. J. Res. 671,” drawn up by 
Representative Sirovich. 

The new bill, backed also by all the or. 
ganizations favoring the original Coffee-Pepper 
Bill calls for a Federal Art Bureau within the 
Department of the Interior. The Coffee-Pep- 
per Bill, which is now dead, met with stiff 
resistance on several points which have been 
eliminated in the new Sirovich Bill. The di- 
rector of the bureau is to be appointed by the 
President and will be assisted by five others, 
heading the five branches of art, which will 
likewise be presidential appointees. Further- 
more, the provision in the Coffee-Pepper Bill 
calling for permanent adoption of the WPA 
art activities status quo has been eliminated 
in the new bill. Upon the discretion of the 
President the Federal Art Bureau may take 
over any projects (or all) of the WPA it sees 
fit and any of the personnel, subject to the 
approval of the director. Whatever the Bureau 
chooses to leave within the WPA art projects 
will continue undisturbed. 

The Bureau’s duties have not been specified 
beyond the general order to “foster, develop 
and encourage” art and for the latter the 
bill uses the words “copyrighted and copy- 
rightable material,” a term that will prob- 
ably need clarification in the graphic and 
plastic arts categories. The word copyright 
has never been given a proper meaning in 
connection with painting and sculpture. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
Senator Pepper has already introduced in the 
Senate a bill similar to the above which will 
replace his original bill, and Representative 
Coffee has indicated that he will support the 
House measure. The new Sirovich resolution 
is reprinted in full below: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That it is the policy of Con- 
gress to encourage the development in our coun- 
try of cultural institutions as an important and 
integral part of the national life and history in 
order that our people now and in the future will 
have the benefits arising from the development of 
talented cultural personalities and institutions na- 
tive to our country and its people, and to this end 
to establish an agency in the Federal Goverment 
for the purpose of fostering, developing, and en- 
couraging artistic and cultural activities of our 
people, and to make use of activities already 
organized with Federal aid. 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby created in the De- 
partment of the Interior a bureau to be known 
as the Bureau of Fine Arts, and hereinafter to 
be referred to as the ““Bureau.’’ The Bureau shall 
be managed, subject to the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Secretary of the Interior, by a Director 
who shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 
per annum. 


(b) Five Assistant Directors shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
eonsent of the Senate, and shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $7,500 per annum. The 
Secretary of the Interior may authorize an As 
sistant Director to act as Director in the absence 
of that officer or in the case of a vacancy in the 
office of Director. 


(ce) Neither the Director, the Assistant Direc 
tors, nor any other officer or employee of the 
Bureau shall participate in any matter affecting 
his personal interests or the interests of any 
corporation, partnership, or association in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested. 


(d) The principal office of the Bureau shall be 
located in the District of Columbia, but it may 
establish branch offices or agencies in any State 
and may exercise any of its powers within the 
United States and its Territories and possessions. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Bureau is authorized to uh 
dertake and carry on, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, such projects 
activities as may be necessary or appropriate 
foster, develop, and encourage the use of copy: 
righted and copyrightable material in the crea 
tive, interpretive, research, and teaching aspects 
of the theater. music, literature, graphic 
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plastic arts, the dance, and the arts allied to the 
foregoing, and to conduct the projects and ac- 
tivities transferred to it under section 3 (ec) 
of this Act, and such other functions as may be 
imposed upon it by law. 

(b) There shall be established in the Bu- 
reau five divisions, under the supervision of the 
several assistant directors, as assigned by the~ 
Secretary of the Interior, to undertake and carry 
on the projects and activities relating to the crea- 
tive, interpretive, research, and teaching aspects 
of the following: (1) The theater and its allied 
arts: (2) music and its allied arts; (3) literature 
and its allied arts; (4) the graphic and plastic 
arts and their allied arts; and (5) the dance and 
its allied arts. 

(ce) At any time in his discretion, the President 
may transfer to the Bureau any right, title, or 
interest. held by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion in any of its arts projects and activities, to- 
gether with any assets, contracts, records, li- 
braries, research materials, and other property 
held in connection with such arts projects or ac- 
tivities. The Bureau may continue, subject to 
the provisions of this Act, any or all projects or 
activities so transferred. 


Sec. 4. The Bureau of Fine Arts. whenever 
deemed necessary for the purposes of this Act, 
may apply to the Copyright Office for information 
with respect to any copyrighted material, or ma- 
terial furnished to the Bureau for which copy- 
right may be sought, or for any information re- 
garding the copyrightability of any writing sub- 
mitted by an author to the Bureau. The Register 
of Copyrights will, in the exercise of the powers 
vested in him under the Copyright Act of March 
4, 1909, as amended, promptly furnish the above 
information to the Bureau of Fine Arts, as well 
as expedite the registration of such registrable 
copyrightable material as may be forwarded to 
the Copyright Office for appropriate action by 
said Bureau. and he will advise the said Bureau, 
upon request from it, of the fact, when established 
that a writing of an author is in the public 
domain. 

Sec. 5. (a) All persons employed by the 
Works Progress Administration in connection with 
the projects and activities transferred pursuant 
to section 3 (c) of this Act. who shall be cer- 
tified by the Works Progress Administrator, within 
six months from the date of such transfer, as hav- 
ing been so employed at the time of such transfer 
and as having been classified as artists, musicians, 
writers, actors, dancers, models, editors, photo- 
graphers, dance directors, costume designers, cos- 
tumers, playwrights, puppetteers, scenic artists, 
composers, music arrangers, music copyists, music 
librarians, music directors, music teachers, stage 
technicians, stage directors, stage managers, or as 
having been engaged in crafts and skills incident 
or similar in character to the aforementioned classi- 
fications, or as having been engaged in supervisory 
capacities other than administrative, shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
as to their qualifications. and they are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Bureau. The Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to employ such additional 
artists, draftsmen, and other persons of the fore- 
going classification as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. Persons em- 
ployed by the Bureau pursuant to this subsection 
shall not be subject to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1923. Rates of pay for 
persons employed by the Bureau pursuant to this 
subsection shall not be less than the prevailing 
rates of pay for work of a similar nature in 
the same locality as determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior. In the employment of persons 
by the Bureau there shall be no discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or membership in any 
political, religious, or labor organization. 

(bo) The Secretary is authorized, subject to the 
civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation of such employees, in addition to those 
employed under subsection (a) as may be neces- 
sary for the proper performance of the duties 
of the Bureau under this Act; except that with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws he may ap- 
point such officers, attorneys, and experts as may 
= necessary to carry out the purposes of this 

ct 


(c) The Secretary may accept and utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services, and with 
the consent of the agency concerned, may utilize 
such officers, employees, equipment, and infor- 
mation of any agency of the Federal, State, or 
local governments, or private organizations, as he 
may find helpful in the performance of the duties 
of the Bureau under this Act. In connection 
with the utilization of such services the Bu- 
reau may make reasonable payments for neces- 
Sary traveling and other expenses. 

See. 6. All sums appropriated for the Works 
Progress Administration and allocated to the Fed- 
eral arts projects, and all other sums allocated 
to other prejects of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration for the employment of artists, which sums 
are still unexpended upon the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act shall be available for appro- 
priation to the Bureau. There is authorized to 

appropriated such further sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. If any section or provision of this Act, 
or the application thereof to any person or circum- 
Stance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act, 
and the application thereof to any other person 
or circumstance, shall not be affected thereby. 
_Sec. 8. The Bureau shall not employ any in- 
dividual who is not a citizen of the United States, 
or who has not declared his intention of becom- 
ing a citizen at least two years prior to his em- 
es by the Bureau. 


. 9. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Arts Act.” 


Ist June, 1938 











The Harvest Dinner: Harry ALLEN Davis, Jr. 


Indiana Supplants Yale in Rome Competition 


INDIANA, or to be more specific, the John 
Herron Art School of Indianapolis, appears 
to be usurping the royal position held so long 
by the Yale School of Fine Arts as perennial 
winner of the coveted Rome Prizes. The In- 
dianapolis school, now under the direction of 
Donald M. Mattison, himself a Yale man and 
a Prix de Rome winner in 1928, furnished 
this year not only the winner of the painting 
fellowship—Harry Allen Davis, Jr.—but also 
honorable mention winners in painting and 
sculpture, George M. Prout and Robert Pip- 
pengen respectively. This institution also pro- 
duced last year’s winner of the painting fel- 
lowship. 

The fellowships in painting and sculpture 
are each valued at more than $4,000, enable 


Three Rivers: GeorcGeE MATTHEW KoREN 





the recipient to study two years in Rome and 
entitle him to free membership in the Grand 
Art Galleries. Mr. Davis’ winning painting, 
entitled The Harvest Dinner, was inspired by 
a visit to an Indiana farm during threshing 
time. The artist, 25-years-old and son of a 
Protestant minister, says that he has always 
been “interested in the common people, for 
they seem to be more expressive of their feel- 
ings than some of the more sophisticated 
people.” His fellowship is supported by the 
Metropolitan Museum through the Jacob H. 
Lazarus Fund. 

The winner of the sculpture fellowship is 
George Matthew Koren of Pittsburgh, a grad- 
uate of the Carnegie Institute College of Fine 
Arts. His entry was a three-figure group, sym- 
bolizing the Allegheny and Monongahela Riv- 
ers which meet at Pittsburgh to form the 
Ohio. 

First honorable mention in sculpture went 
to Joseph Coppolino, a student at Cooper 
Union and the Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 
Honorable mentions were awarded George 
Kratina, the only representative of once all- 
victorious Yale among the winners, and to 
George Pippengen, of the John Herron Art 
School. The fellowship winner in landscape 
architecture is Stuart Moulton Mertz, a grad- 
uate of Pennsylvania State College and now 
a student at Cornell. His problem in the com- 
petition was to design a botanic garden. 

Jerome Klein, critic of the New York Post, 
who usually “pays little attention” to the 


’ Rome awards because he has “regarded the 


whole affair as pretty much of a lost cause,” 
thought he detected “a changed outlook” this 
year. “The evidence,” wrote Mr. Klein, “is 
summed up in the granting of frst_ogae in 
painting to an artist of the ‘Ameriéam-ecene’ 
school, which clings fondly to the homely but 
cleanly atmosphere. of the rustic. kitchen and 
the lingering aroma of the barnyard. 

“In making this selection, the jury has 
turned its back, if only momentarily, on the 
tradition of high-flying heroics so long en- 
shrined in the American Academy tradition. 
It has tacitly recognized that stuffed heroes 
can no longer be borne aloft by popular in- 
terest, that people who can speed through the 
air at 200 miles per hour are not going to 
be impressed by the puny exploits of fabled 
creatures, no matter how much muscle is 
piled on.” 
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Doing the Big Apple: Manuet ToLecian 


Tolegian Speaks of the Simplest Truth 


MANvUEL Totectan’s latest exhibition at the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York, consists mostly 
of social interludes; dramatic landscapes and 
industrial scenes. These paintings, on view 
until June 4, testify to the young painter's 
philosophy, “art of and for the people.” Tole- 
gian sees a new kind of American genre, un- 
like the heralded Mid-Western school of Ben- 
ton, Curry and Wood. Where these men are 
concerned with rather grim-visaged farmers. 
Tolegian has a happier assemblage of foreign- 
born workers who prepare for a harvest with 
feasting and dancing in the open. 

Best illustrating this angle of American 
living is the happy group of harvest cele- 
brants dancing in Turkey in the Straw. This 
canvas with its jubilant farmhands “whooping 
it up” down in the pasture in the moonlight, 
with the farmhouse and barns dark against 
the sky, won much attention in one of the 
Whitney exhibitions this year. Armenian Pic- 
nic, another festive scene with a table loaded 


with food right under a clear summer sky, 
was inspired on a visit to Fresno, Cal., the 
birthplace of the artist. In a more serious 
vein is Disaster. The havoc of a tornado has 
blown the roof from the dwelling and the 
family is settled out in a field with furniture 
and utensils piled about them. 

A Ryderesque quality is caught in the softly 
lighted moonlight scenes with a full moon 
riding above a slanting cloud, and with trees 
darkly silkouetted. Tolegian’s imagination is 
best expressed in the freedom of the fields 
than in the industrial scenes. It is the con- 
temporary drama of American life that in- 
terests Tolegian, and it is toward this end that 
his energies have been directed. As he him- 
self explains, “I wish to perfect the paint 
language both classic and modern so that it 
may speak eloquently of the simplest truth. 
Toward this goal I have traveled over every 
part of the United States, completing my six- 
teenth trip last year.” 





Honor Paid D. W. Graham 


An honor accorded few Americans in re- 
cent years has just come to D. -W. Graham, 
American business manager of the Connois- 
seur, with his election as a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts of London. Prominent 
among Mr. Graham’s efforts for the promo- 
tion of Anglo-American cultural relations is 
his untiring work in winning inclusion of an- 
tiques in the British and United States trade 
agreement now being completed in Washing- 
ton. The honor, considered well merited by 
those of New York art circles who know of 
the unpublicized behind-the-scene -work that 
attends any art development, came to an un- 
suspecting recipient. 

Charles Messer Stow, antiques editor of 
the New York Sun, notes that H. F. Dawson 
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“is the only other fellow of the society in 
America, but the roster of the great who have 
passed on their way is full of illustrious 
names—Chippendale, Walpole and a host of 
others who have contributed to the spread of 
culture All those who compose the 
group of writers and publishers in the an- 
tiques and fine arts field in New York rejoice 
at the honor conferred on D. W. Graham.” 





Frank Lloyd Wright’s Daughter 

James Blauvelt and Associates, New York 
City interior designers, announce that Mrs. 
Kenneth S. Baxter, daughter of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, has joined the firm. Other members 
are Mrs. Frederick Stagg, Mrs. Ernest C. 
Poole, Mrs. Edward Palmer York, Charles 
Tuite and James H. Blauvelt. 








William Glackens Dies 


Wittiam GLACKENS, pioneer in impression- 
istic painting in America, died suddenly on 
May 22 in Westport, Conn., while spending 
the week-end with a fellow artist, Charles 
Prendergast. Stricken at noon with a heart 
attack, the 68-year-old painter, died a few 
minutes later. 

Within the last two years there has been an 
increased interest in Glackens’ work, a grow- 
ing appreciation. Canvases have been pur- 
chased in rapid succession by the Corcoran 
Gallery, the Carnegie Institute, the Addison 
Gallery of Andover, the University of Ne- 
braska, and the Metropolitan Museum, which 
a few months ago acquired one of his char- 
acteristic New York scenes. Numerous im- 
portant prizes were awarded the artist, and 
his work is in scores of private collections. 

Originally a caricaturist, whose frankness 
contrasted with the romantic school of his 
time, Glackens was member of that fruitful 
generation in American art which produced 
John Sloan, George Luks, Robert Henri and 
George Bellows, all leaders of the realist 
movement of 1905. Like his colleagues, Glack- 
ens got his start in the newspaper illustrating 
field, his biggest assignment coming during 
the Spanish-American War, when he was sent 
by McClure’s Magazine to make drawings of 
the fighting. Contemporary art at that time 
meant French art so Glackens turned to 
Monet and Renoir when he gave up his news- 
paper work. 

Glackens’ work is characterized by harmo- 
nious and blurred tones of glowing color, 
with a suffusion of light and air surrounding 
his figures and objects. In a monograph on 
the painter written by Guy Pene du Bois for 
the Whitney Museum, du Bois remarked upon 
Glackens’ ability to catch the character of 
the movement of crowds, their reaction to 
open air and sunlight, and the behavior of 
individuals in groups. “He is undoubtedly a 
portrayer of life’s most pleasant occupations, 
of the picnic spirit,” added du Bois. 

“Even his occasional unpeopled landscapes 
have a festive air, a feeling that nature is in 
celebration: little clouds race through amaz- 
ingly blue skies, trees stand pert and inde- 
pendent against a ground itself gaily acclaim- 
ing the warmth and clarity and splendor of 
its friend and patron, the sun. Few painters 
have disliked mystery more than Glackens, 
nor more actively peered into shadows, been 
more anxious to be rid of their mysteries, to 
continue form, to pursue it where it turns 
into hiding places.” 

It was Glackens who first interested Dr. 
Albert C. Barnes in collecting art and made 
many of the early purchases now in Merion. 

Glackens was the first president of the 
Society of Independent Artists, and a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design, So- 
ciety of American Artists, New Society of 
Artists and the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Surviving are his wife, a son, Ira D. 
and a daughter, Lenna D. Glackens. 





Platt Art to Princeton 

The valuable art collection of the late Dan 
Fellows Platt, former Mayor of Englewood, 
N. J., who died on May 5, will go to Prince- 
ton University upon the death of his widow, 
Mrs. Ethel Blass Platt, the chief beneficiary 
and executrix of the estate. 

Although no catalogue of the collection has 
been prepared, one section is known to con- 
tain more that 400,000 photographs of art 
subjects and is considered one of the largest 
of its kind in the world. The rest of the 
Platt fortune, reputed to be millions made 
from copper, will go to two nephews, Dan 


Platt Calkins and Edward B. Calkins. 
The Art Digest 
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Empathy Needed 

Ecnoinc a plea often made editorially in 
Tue Art Dicest, Mabel Dodge Luhan wrote 
an open letter to William Lescaze in the New 
York Times, pleading for better co-operation 
between architects and painters. 

In an informal you-know-how-we-went-over- 
all-this-before manner, Mrs. Luhan writes it 
is up to the modern architects to “start a 
school of thought that would be social, art- 
conscious, and co-operative; but when I say 
architects I mean modern architects. It is too 
much to expect of the traditional ones that 
they should even understand there is such a 
problem.” The problem she refers to is the 
tendency of painters, architects and even in- 
terior decorators to work in a vacuum, “plans 
bounded by the circumference of their own 
brains and these full of memory pictures of 
Europe,” and without relation to each other’s 
and the world’s needs—the necessity for each 
“to feel himself into” a given plan, to “em- 
pathize.” 

The matter is brought to a point, according 
to Mrs. Luhan, by the government activity in 
commissioning murals. They may be “a pain 
in the eye to most of us,” she writes, “but 
we have to be philosophical about this awk- 
ward age. It is full of promise like any youth- 
ful flowering, and if taken at its flood it may 
be the opening phase of a harmony in the 
environment that we have never had and that 
Europe has had and lost.” 

The individual has had his day, continues 
the writer, and we must return to the guild 
idea on a new level. “You—Lescaze—why do 
you not come and talk to our excellent Taos 
painters, and to other groups of painters in 
the United States? Think what a little fore- 
thought might have accomplished had you or 
another architect of your period gone on a 
lecture tour of the country before the govern- 
ment turned the painters loose. Does that not 
give you to think?” 

Annually for the past two years THE ART 
Dicest has urged its artist readers to effect 
this type of “holy alliance” among painters, 
architects and a third important group which 
Mrs. Luhan does not mention, the sculptors. 


Calling All Cars! 


One doesn’t know whether to take this one 
at face value or blame it on the scheming 
brain of a clever publicity agent. It seems 
that Stella, a full-length nude that was one of 
the sensations of the 1915 San Francisco Ex- 
position, has of late been missing from her 
usual haunts under mysterious circumstances 
and is the object of a police hunt. According 
to the Oakland Tribune, G. W. Lewis, in- 
vestigator for a finance company, has asked 
the San Francisco Police to locate Stella be- 
cause his company has a mortgage on the 
picture and wants to foreclose. 

The last previous report on Stella was that 
someone was planning to revive her 1915 glory 
at the 1939 Golden Gate Exposition—at ten 
cents a peek. 








Attention, Chicagoans 

Which are the ten greatest pictures at the 
Art Institute of Chicago? Give up? Here is 
the late Dr. Harshe’s selection, made some 
time ago: El Greco’s Assumption; Rembrandt’s 
Young Girl at Open Halj-Door; Tiepolo’s four 
panels, Rinaldo and Armida; Constable’s 
Stoke-by-Nayland; Seurat’s Grande Jatte; 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s Au Moulin Rouge; Pous- 
sin’s St. John on Patmos; Courbet’s Mere 
Gregoire; Lucas Van Leyden’s Adoration of 
the Magi; and the seven panels by the un- 
known artist of the Amiens school: St. John, 


Last Supper, Ascension, Descent, St. Honore, 
St. Hugh. 


Ist June, 1938 





Contemporary American Sculpture 


Passes in Review at Carnegie Institute 


A LaRcE sculpture exhibition by 36 living 
American artists, each represented by three 
pieces, is on view through June 19 at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh. Homer Saint- 
Gaudens, director of the department of art 
and the son of one of America’s greatest 
sculptors, has assembled a show of 103 pieces 
in all media and styles, conservative and rad- 
ical, and representative of the best being done 
today in America in the plastic field. The 
show is the first general exhibition of sculp- 
ture—expensive and difficult to show—that 
the Institute has arranged in ten years. 

Diversification is the keynote of the show, 
which is limited to pieces not more than 30 
inches in height. Though bronze is the most 
popular medium for smaller sculptures, the 
exhibition runs through a gamut of materials: 
granite, marble, limestone, cement, aluminum, 
alabaster, plaster, mahogany, and cast stone. 
For subject matter the artists in the round 
are restricted by the very nature of sculpture 
to the more elemental and primeval concep- 
tions. Figures form the largest group, kneeling, 
standing, sitting, nude, draped, and semi- 
draped. Second to the figure studies are ani- 
mals of all kinds, a veritable menagerie. 

After the figures and animals, contemporary 
sculptors display little in common in their 
subject matter. The theme of maternity is be- 
ginning to interest a few artists; strong per- 
sonalities such as Lincoln, St. Francis, and 
Savonarolo fire an occasional conception. 

The three dozen sculptors represented dis- 
play a variety of technique and style. Paul 
Manship shows a Celestial Sphere in the deco- 
rative vein; William Zorach’s famous alu- 
minum Spirit of the Dance, Robert Laurent’s 





figures and Henry Kreis’ nudes and figures 
all display the current stress of archaicisms; 
Anna Hyatt Huntington is seen in represen- 
tative works; Malvina Hoffman’s ethnological 
studies reveal the strong tradition of natural- 
ism in America, as do the expert animals of 
Herbert Haseltine. Another animalier who 
places emphasis however upon whimsy is 
Heinz Warneke. 

Concetta Scaravaglione, whose sculpture 
adorned a recent cover of THE Art DicEst 
contributes several studies, and the newcomer 
Janet De Coux is represented by an Annun- 
ciation and other religious themes. Mahonri 
Young, well known sculptor of sporting sub- 
jects shows a Knock Down, an On the Button 
and a study of the erstwhile boxer Enzo 
Fiermonte. John Flannagan, and Jo Davidson 
are represented by heads and figures. Chaim 
Gross’ balance of masses in wood, Archipenko’s 
well known rhythmic abstractions are on the 
modern side. 

Leo Freidlander, Albert Stewart, and John 
H. Storrs reveal an architectural feeling; A. 
Stirling Calder, the late George Grey Bar- 
nard, Laura Gardin Fraser, James Earle Fra- 
ser, Gertrude K. Lathrop, and Carl Jenne- 
wein represent the conservative group. Charles 
Rudy’s bronzes and stones reveal the new 
freedom in sculpture and a brand of modern 
realism; Rodinesque mingles with primitiv- 
ism in Jose de Creef’s Maternity. 

Others included in the showing are Edmund 
Amateis, Richmond. Barthé, Gladys Edgerly 
Bates, Hunt Diederich, Alfeo Faggi (See cover 
of this issue of THe Art Dicest), Arthur 
Lee, Oronizio Maldarelli, Harry Rosin, Sid- 
ney Waugh, Elie Nadleman, Maurice Sterne. 


Bather: CuHartes Rupy (Bronze) 
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Soup Tureen and Platter: THomas Germain (Paris, 1733-1734) 
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Rare French Silver in Metropolitan Exhibit 


THE melting pot—omniverous destroyer of 
precious metal vessels during times of dis- 
orders, war and changing tastes—accounts 
for the extreme rarity and importance of the 
objects included in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s Summer exhibition, French domestic 
silver. In France the melting pot has been 
particularly destructive and edict after edict 
in early times leveled down many beautiful 
examples of French smithing, while in the 
19th century a shifting of taste sent many 
a platter to the pot to emerge later in pieces 
which, to include them in the present show 
would be, according to Preston Remmington 
in the catalogue, “merely to add a_ pathetic 
anti-climax to a brilliant story.” 


The brilliant story begins with the 16th 
century and traces the development of a 
French national taste which is in sharp con- 
trast to the austerity of English and Early 
American silversmithing, so familiar in this 
country. Austerity of design, which in the 
public mind has almost become synonymous 
with fine silver, gave way in France to an 
ornateness, an elegance, and a_ spiritedness 
which distinguishes the Gallic from the An- 
glo-Saxon temperament in nearly all phases 


of life. 


The lingering medieval predilection for fru- 
gality and realism opens the story of French 
silver. In the Metropolitan Museum show this 
period is represented by three simple and 
dignified vessels loaned by the famous col- 
lector M. David-Weill, which antedate the 
coming to France of a revolutionizing Ital- 
ian influence. Somewhat later, though of the 
16th century and probably the rarest piece 
in the show, is the famous silver-gilt wine 
bottle with the crest of Henry III, which he 
presented to the Order of the Saint Esprit 
and which is now owned by the Louvre. Sim- 
ple and dignified in form, this sturdy piece 
is equipped with a heavy chain handle. 

The 17th century brought an enrichment in 
ornament in the larger (and rarer) pieces 
of French domestic silver, while simplicity 
continued to rule the design of smaller work. 
An elaborate service loaned by the Duke of 
Devonshire is decorated in a profuse foliate 
manner and is probably representative of the 
more pretentious but now lost work of this 
era. In this period the ecuelles, French name 
for our porringer, appears, though the form 
dates back to the early middle ages. The 
ecuelle is an example of long life in a utili- 
tarian form since it is still in use today and 
has never been improved upon. In this cen- 
tury appear, too, individual names of silver- 
smiths for the first time. 

The enrichment of ornament continued with 
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the opening of the 18th century and new 
names appear on the rolls of famous smiths. 
Probably outstanding in the period is Nicolas 
Besnier who is represented by an elaborate 
tureen. The mid-18th century brought the 
rococo style to France, and for the 40 years 
following 1730 the dazzle of virtuosity all but 
overwhelms the other pieces in the exhibition. 
The leading spirit in rococo design was Juste 
Aurele Meissonnier, a great master of the 
asymmetrical, and though he probably prac- 
ticed silversmithing himself, there are no 
pieces by him in the survey. He was the 
high priest of the style that was to ensue. 

The essentials of the rococo style—asymme- 
try, flowing line, the shell motive—fell ad- 
mirably into the technique of silversmithing 
and despite the seeming paradox, form fol- 
lows function in French rococo silver with 
brilliance in the mid-18th century examples. 
Outstanding among the craftsmen were the 
father and son, Thomas and Francois Thomas 
Germain, both of whom are represented in 
the present show. The father is considered the 
ablest craftsman France ever produced; the 
son, who rivaled his father in craftsmanship 
was one of the most prolific, receiving com- 
missions from all over Europe. 

The outstanding piece by Thomas Germain 


Bottle Made in 1581 for Henry III 
Lent by the Louvre 
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is a sumptuous tureen that in a lesser hand 
would have probably resulted in nothing more 
than a tour-de-force. Two boars’ heads form 
the handles and the lid is embellished with 
the veritable spoils of edible products — a 
hare, a lobster, artichoke, berries and other 
choice pieces, each done without intruding 
upon the main effect of the tureen. It is lent 
by the Dukes of Vendome and Nemours. 

Representing Thomas Francois Germain, 
the son, are eight pieces from the former 
Crown of Portugal collection now owned by 
the Lisbon National Museum. The younger 
Germain went further along the road of sump- 
tuousness than even his father and one of 
his tureens is all but lost in the rococo agi- 
tation of its form and surface. 


The latter part of the 18th century saw 
all of art brought into the classic formulae 
unearthed by the stern Teuton archeologist, 
Winklemann, and the style culminated in 
Empire which in French silver flourishes 
from the time the Bourbons went to the guil- 
lotine until their restoration. On the roster 
of craftsmen of this era are Henry Auguste, 
Martin Guillaume, Biennais, Odiot, and Jac- 
quart. From the former’s workshop is a set 
of four large pieces from a magnificent silver- 
gilt service presented by the city of Paris 
to Napoleon at his coronation in 1804. Na- 
poleon’s favorite smith was, however, Bien- 
nais, who won that position, so it is said, by 
furnishing the emperor with an elaborate Ne- 
cessaire de voyage prior to the departure for 
Egypt, and trusting him for payment. 

The collecting of domestic French silver is 
a comparatively recent activity and one in 
which two Americans pioneered, the late Ju- 
nius Spencer Morgan and Mrs. Catherine D. 
Wentworth, from whose collections a major 
portion of the exhibition derives. One of the 
finest collections in the world is that of the 
Lisbon National Museum which years ago 
was rivaled only by the Imperial Russian col- 
lection. This latter group has been dispersed 
by the Soviet government and provides one 
instance when a revolution did not fire the 
melting pot. The silver pieces were priceless 
only as they remained intact in design. 

A smaller exhibition of French silver is be- 
ing shown concurrently at the galleries of 
Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., N. Y. 





More Praise for the “‘Index”’ 

No other section of the Federal Art Proj- 
ect has earned the unanimous praise that has 
clothed the efforts of the artists working on 
the Index of American Design. Reviewing an 
exhibition at the San Francisco Emporium, 
Alexander Fried, Examiner critic, joined those 
other critics in all parts of the country who 
have complimented the “Index” artists. 

“Literally, cleanly and in color,” wrote Mr. 
Fried, “the artists have drawn examples of 
applied arts from Colonial times to about 
1900. Some of the copies: of complex textile 
patterns, for example, are amazingly real. The 
show contains renderings also of ceramics, 
glassware, furniture, toys, clothes, metal work 
—everything from cigar store Indians and 
New Orleans grillwork to fire engines and 
Southwest Spanish cattle brands. 

“If the Index accomplishes its purpose, it 
will have a lasting effect, in sustaining a rich 
national decorative arts tradition.” 


N.E.A. Art Meeting 

A stimulating program of discussion on art 
education will be conducted June 27-28 by the 
Department of Art Education of the National 
Education Association at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York. Copies of the pro- 
gram may be secured on request from the sec- 
retary, Miss Annabel J. Nathans, Director of 
Art Education, New Orleans. 
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Boston’s Independents 


Wir the maturity that comes from eleven 
years of sustained existence, the annual ex- 
hibition of the Boston Society of Independent 
Artists moved this year into the position of 
one of the most important annuals in New 
England.The show, held in May, has gone 
professional in two ways: it moved onto New- 
bury Street (Boston’s 57th Street) taking up 
the entire two floors at the Grace Horne Gal- 
leries; and it enrolled a larger number of 
professional exhibitors than ever before. Near- 
ly 200 paintings, prints, and sculptures were 
shown by as many artists. 

“It is the best show of the eleven years,” 
wrote the Transcript critic, William Germain 
Dooley, “and we have seen them all. At no 
time in the past have the Independents rallied 
to their show such capable painting and so 
many names that appear frequently in exhi- 
bitions.” In the difficult task of reviewing 
such a large show Dooley mentioned some of 
the highlights among the various groups. For 
good quality among the lesser known work he 
pointed to David Hill, Susumo Hirota, Jessie 
G. Sherman, Lelia Thorne, Albert Carpenter, 
Dorothy Blake, Helen Stein and David Park. 


More familiar artists who turned in credit- 
able performances in this critic’s opinion were 
Harley Perkins, Karl Saxild, Elizabeth T. 
Huntington 2nd, Aimee Lamb, William Lit- 
tlefield and Russell Cheney. Also in the oil 
group high talent was shown by William E. 
Bryant, John Barber, Martha Crocker, Wil- 
lard W. Cummings, Allan Crite and Esther 
Williams. 

Molly Luce, who had a New York exhibi- 
tion last month, Karl Knaths, well known 
Provincetown modernist, Marion Huse, Irving 
Smith, Omer Lassonde, Agnes Weinrich, Fritz 
Talbot, Ernest Thurn, Clara Frothingham, 
L. V. Goriansky, Frederico W. Monge, Peter 
Pezzatti, Isabella Wigglesworth, and Gertrude 
Tonsberg all won comment for their oils. The 
watercolors section was led by Charles W. 
Hopkinson and John Whorf, both nationally 
important water colorists, and Prescott Jones, 
Katherine Wilkins, John Aiken, Thomas 
Thorne and Rosamond Pier. 

Some of the finest talents in the show, ac- 
cording to Dooley, appeared in the print sec- 
tion which was overwhelmingly lithographic 
in tendency, though other media were “shown 
to perfection” by Samuel Chamberlain and 
Thomas Nason. The lithographers included 
Stow Wengenroth, Joseph Butera, Elizabeth 
Saltonstall, Daphne Dunbar, and Francis Glo- 
ver. Listed as “effective” among the sculptors 
were Mary W. Hotchkiss, Anne Tatlock, Ger- 
hard A. Rowe, Quentin O. Jones and Charles 
Cutler. 





Chicago’s “Ten” 

A group of Chicago artists called the “10 
Artists” held their tenth annual exhibition 
from May 16 to 28 at the Marshall Field 
Galleries, where they have been exhibiting 
regularly since 1929. Accustomed to holding 
two exhibitions a year, one devoted to oils 
and the other to water colors, prints and 
drawings, the group this year included all 
media in one showing. 

From the time of the spontaneous “Refuse” 
exhibition of 1922 to the present day, these 
Chicagoans may be found as participants in 
the more progressive art activities of the city. 
Each member has exhibited frequently, four 
have won prizes in recent exhibitions at the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and others have 
produced important murals. The members are 
Jean Crawford Adams, Emil Armin, Roff 
Beman, Charles and Fred Biesel, Gustaf Dal- 
strom, Frances Foy, V. M. S. Hannell, Frances 
Strain and Flora Schofield. 
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Puitip Guston 
Detail of Fresco in Kings County Hospital 


Recreation and Athletics: 


“Project” Murals Avoid “Sweetness and Light” 


VaRIETY and an effective arrangement mark 
the large WPA Federal Art Project exhibition 
“Murals for the Community,” current at the 
Federal Art Gallery until June 16. Each mu- 
ral was supposedly selected for its individual 
style and definite interpretation so that a wide 
range of contrasting themes and techniques 
makes the show lively and instructive. 

Subject matter ranges from a scrupulously 
clean and brightly colored non-objective can- 
vas for a housing project by Stuart Davis to 
the highly decorative The Silk and Wood In- 
dustry by Guy Maccoy, developed in the 
Chinese style and complete with details. Each 
stage of the development is shown together 
with typewritten thesis, architect’s plan, pre- 
liminary drawings, research material, color 
sketches and finally a large section of the 
completed work. Vivid decorations with patches 
of color catching the eye, forceful industrial 
scenes, amusing childish fantasies, realistic 
and symbolic designs have been produced for 
schools, hospitals, prisons and armories. 

The types of murals are classified as “Doc- 
umentary,” “Therapeutic,” “Decorative” and 
“Propagandic,” and deal with the evolution 
of music, obstetrics, medicine, the circus, nur- 
sery tales, the growth of cities and vicinities, 
reconstruction and the building up of char- 
acter. Ingenious cut outs and explanatory ar- 
rangements of interiors with minute copies of 
the actual murals make the collection most 
complete. 

“One of the battles we have won,” said 
Audrey McMahon, director for the New York 


region, at the opening of the show, “has had 
to do with raising public taste. It is no long- 
er essential, in order to have anything ac- 
cepted at all, that we produce antequated 
allegorical subjects, cupids, etc.; that we go 
in heavily for sweetness and light. A new 
social order makes known its new needs. We 
have seen our directions and we shall follow 
them.” 

“There is, indeed, very little ‘sweetness and 
light’ in the present show,” pointed out Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell in the New York Times. 
“While many of the artists appear to possess 
a lamentably lurid color sense or seem not 
always certain as to the difference between a 
mural and other forms of art, there is much 
vigorous work in the display, some of it, per- 
haps, still in a progressive experimental stage, 
some fully ‘arrived’.” 

The artists represented are Alexander Al- 
land, Emilio Amero, Frances Avery, Lucienne 
Bloch, James D. Brooks, Letterio Calapai, 
Francis Costa, George Cox, Francis Criss, 
Philip Evergood, Arthur Faber, Louis Fer- 
stadt, Alfred Floegel, Seymour Fogel, Ruth 
Gikow, Arshile Gorky, Philip Guston, Muriel 
Hannah, Hananiah Harari, Helen West Heller, 
Edward Laning, Harol Lehman, Monty Lewis, 
Abraham Lishinsky, Eric Mose, James Michael 
Newell, Walter Quirt, Anton Refregier, Philip 
Reisman, Louis Schanker, Georgette Sea- 
brooke, Moses Soyer, Max Spivak, Jacques 
Van Aalten, Ilya Bolotowsky, Harry Bowden, 
Byron Browne, Balcomb Greene, Paul Kelpe 
and George McNeil. 





Sanctions Applied 


SINKING its teeth into the large chunk of 
mural painting activity at the New York 
World’s Fair it has decided to bite off, the 
Mural Artists Guild, Local 829, New York, 
has sent out the following resolution to all 
artists engaged in mural painting, and to 
Groven Whalen, president of the Fair: 

“In the interest of better trade unionism 
in order to eliminate the practice of painters 
and decorators executing’ mural paintings 
from non-union designs and sketches, the 
General Executive Board of the Brotherhood 
of Painters has now gone on record that all 
artists designing. mural paintings must be af- 
filiated with the Brotherhood. 

“Therefore be it resolved that District 
Council No. 9 go on record to prohibit its 
members from executing mural paintings from 
sketches, designs, etc., unless same are made 
by a union member, and bear the Union La- 


bel, and that paperhangers shall refuse to 
handle mural paintings unless they bear a 
Union Label.” 

The law is now in effect, according to a 
letter from the guild, which by virtue of its 
affiliation with the United Scenic Artists 
Union is also afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Hypothetically, all build- 
ing activity at the fair may now be brought 
to a standstill by any insistence by authorities 
that a non-union design be executed. 





Fresh Paint at Brearley 


The Brearley School, connected with Bar- 
nard College, New York, boasts of having ex- 
hibited the most “contemporary” paintings this 
year. At one of the student exhibitions two of 
the paintings were finished while hanging in 
the show. In the past seven years the art 
department at this girls’ school has grown to 
one of the most important. 
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Early Hour: Kart Horer 


Chinese Aloofness and German Expressionism 


TuroucnH funds left by the Ella Hirsch 
Bequest, the Portland (Oregon) Museum of 
Art acquired recently a Chinese sculptured 
marble head and a painting by the contem- 
porary German expressionist, Karl Hofer. 


The marble, part of a full length statue of 
a Bodhisattva (a Chinese “saint”), dates from 
the Sui Dynasty (581-617), just prior to the 
more prolific T’ang period. High arched brows, 
downcast eyes, a composed mouth, and the 
full face impart a mystic placidity to the 
figure that removes it from the ordinary hu- 
man consciousness into a higher aloofness. 

In contrast to the almost supernaturalness 
of the ancient carved Bodhisattva is the Karl 
Hofer picture of two humans at the break 
of day, called Early Hour. The artist, one of 
the best known German expressionists, paints 
with a melancholy and grim sense of reality 
that has placed all his work on the “Index” 
of the present regime in Germany. Influenced 
by the French modern movement, Hofer, now 
60-years-old, reveals a strong Teutonic feel- 
ing for jagged, stark rhythms that began in 
the tradition of the ancient printmakers such 
asthe Master E. S. According to the museum 
Bulletin, he has “the sense of drawing of a 
Delacroix, the sense of form of a Cézanne, 
and the sense of pattern of a Gauguin but 
is no imitator of any of these.” 

Describing the present work, the Bulletin 
eontinues: “Early Hour is one of Hofer’s most 
monumental pictures. The figures, though in 
repose, are filled with energy which one feels 
is about to come to life with the new day. 
There is no trace of self-consciousness about 
them, nothing false in the manner in which 


they are portrayed. They are wholly convinc- 
ing. With a basis of sound draftsmanship Hof- 
er uses subtle gradations of color and super- 
imposes one upon another, thus imparting to 
his surfaces a remarkable texture beneath 
which is substantial form. He attracts our at- 
tention through no tricks or excessive em- 
phasis on any one portion of the scene. A 
perfection of balance makes us aware of the 
whole as a single entity to which every ele- 
ment of the composition has contributed, but 
in which no one element has been stressed to 
the disadvantage of another.” 





Meltsner Goes Rustic 


Since completing his federal mural at the 
post office in Bellevue, Ohio, Paul Meltsner 
has turned from the industrial scene for a 
while and has wandered into the wheat fields 
and grasslands of America. His exhibition at 
the Midtown Galleries, New York, current 
until June 10, includes eleven new paintings 
and five water colors in this vein. 

The characters remain almost the same as 
in his factory scenes—the men perhaps a lit- 
tle less grimy, but still stern-faced and sad. 
Meltsner is essentially concerned with the 
worker, whether he toils amid furnaces and 
smoke stacks or whether he wrests a living 
from the soil. So alike are the characters (a 
broad-brimmed hat replaces the laborer’s cap) 
that it is almost as though only the back- 
ground scenes had been shifted. The worker, 
however, still faces trouble even in the quiet 
of the country, as noted in the flood in High 
Water, and the Coming of the Rains. 
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Americans in Paris 


Movie “stills”. from Walt Disney’s Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs and a showing 
of the complete production of The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer are “stealing the show” from 
the American artists in Paris, where a large 
exhibition of “Three Centuries of American 
Art” is being held at the Jeu de Paume Mu- 
seum. 

Paris likes to think of art exhibitions con- 
sisting of pictures on the wall and statues on 
pedestals, says the New York Herald Tribune, 
but the show organized by the Museum of 
Modern Art devotes much space to architec- 
ture and motion pictures, aside from the 
group of 19th and 20th century paintings. 
Because the idea is new and unusual the 
crowds throng around the moving picture 
section, making the painting and sculpture 
sections less popular. 

Describing the show as a fine chapter of 
the intellectual life of “our American friends,” 
the French critics considered it a special op- 
portunity for students of art. “With the ex- 
ception of Whistler and a few of the best 
known Americans who studied in Paris, little 
attention has been given to American art,” 
said the New York Times, “and all who were 
able to see were impressed by the diversity 
of the exhibition as well as by the fact that 
an exposition could be organized to justify 
a school of American production going back 
300 years. 

“French critics were most interested in 
tracing European influences on American 
painters and were pleased to find, especially 
in the 19th century and modern schools, much 
closely associated to French art. They found 
the Dutch and British influence predominating 
in the work of early American portraits and 
landscapes, but observed with satisfaction the 
influence of the French Barbizon school, the 
impressionistsand the effects of numerous 
modern French art tendencies.” 

“The greatest interest of this demonstra- 
tion,” said Le Temps of Paris, “lies in the 
fact that it shows the art development in a 
country whose elements are all imported. It 
displays the national branches of an activity 
whose roots are international.” 


$40,000 Worth of Murals 

Contracts for $40,000 worth of murals to 
decorate the San Francisco Golden Gate Ex- 
position in 1939 have been awarded, accord- 
ing to an announcement of Harris Connick, 
Exposition manager. Largest of the contracts, 
for $20,000, went to the three Bruton sisters, 
Esther, Helen and Margaret of Alameda. 
They are to exécuté a 144 by 57 foot mural 
called The Peacemaker, for the west wall of 
the Exposition’s “Court of Pacifica.” The 
Bruton sisters have ‘previously worked to- 
gether on several successful mural commis- 
sions in Southern California. 

Other contracts have been awarded to 
Frank Van Sloun, Millard Sheets, Helen 
Forbes, Dorothy Puccinelli, Nelson Pool and 
Frank W. Bergman. 


Unionized Artists Win Contract 


During the past season the Cartoonists 
Guild, the Artists Union of New York and 
the Commercial Artists union merged their 
“locals” to form:thée United American Artists 
under the banner of the C. I. O. Testifying 
to the growing strength of unionism in the 
arts is the announcement of the Union that 
its counsel, Martin Popper, and the publish- 
ers of Judge “have satisfactorily concluded 
negotiations on ‘the terms of an agreement 
for the next year.” The terms include union 
recognition and minimum payments for draw- 
ings and gags. 
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What of Mexico? 


Waar of the Mexican artistic revolt of few 
years back, which surged into international 
prominence on the fame of Rivera and Oroz- 
co, influenced hundreds of eclectic Ameri- 
cans, and then dropped back into the com- 
parative obscurity of purely national impor- 
tance following the Rivera-Rockefeller feud? 
Two critics have written interestingly on the 
subject in recent weeks, especially so in view 
of the latest developments of President Car- 
denas’ “new deal” administration. 


Reviewing an exhibition by Jean Charlot at 
the new City of Paris Galleries in San Fran- 
cisco, Alfred Frankenstein of the Chronicle 
observed that “perhaps Charlot is a French- 
man after all. Up to now he has been as Mex- 
ican as the Aztec and Mayan sculpture which 
has so strongly influenced his painting. But 
if the current show is any criterion, his 
French blood seems to be asserting itself. 

“Perhaps this is significant of something 
wider and more general. Revolutions can’t 
last forever, and perhaps the Mexican ar- 
tistic revolution is growing a bit cool. The 
Mexican renaissance of the 1920’s was born 
out of a social upheaval, which created a new 
proletarian art, and a new primitivism. 

“Charlot was the spearhead of that primi- 
tive revival. His little, blocky, monumental 
figures with spherical heads, painted in earthy 
Mexican browns and blacks, modeled as if 
with crude stone tools, went. back to sources 
deep in the ancient, immemorial traditions of 
the land. He still paints his little people, but 
sometimes without the crude force of yore. 
Today he is less the Indian potter and more 
the Parisian painter.” 

C. J. Bulliet of the Chicago Daily News 
visited an exhibition of the L. E. A. R. of 
Mexico City (Liga de Escritores y Artistas 
Revolucionarios) at the Artists Union Gal- 
lery and came away with the opinion that 
the Mexican revolt is “a movement that is 
rapidly petering out, becoming as thin and 
threadbare as post-Picasso Cubism.” 

“From all indications,” continued Mr. Bul- 
liet, “Mexican modernism is a manifestation 
of Diego Rivera, just as Cubism was of Pablo 
Picasso and Impressionism was of Claude 
Monet. Each of those three ‘isms’ arose, at- 
tained its height and began its decay in its 
respective master. 

“Rivera, an aristocrat, went to the peas- 
antry of Mexico, helped himself, in a de- 
tached way, to strange motifs (just as Pi- 
casso went to the shop windows in inland 
Spain), and had the intelligence and the 
genius to convert the Mexican Indian crudi- 
ties into something wise and _ sophisticated 
that the Europeans accepted, along with the 
inventions of Matisse and Picasso, though on 
a lower plane . . . 

“Ever since Diego pointed the way, Mex- 
icans by the scores have gone to the same 
sources and tried either to duplicate Diego 
Rivera or to rearrange the elements he found. 
The results have been tiresome and_bore- 
some, for the most part. 

“But, I’m told by Artists Union friends, the 
revolution is not over in Mexico. Therefore, 
the youngsters of the ‘L. E. A. R.’ are still 
creating significantly. 

“Poppycock! 

“Russia has been sterile in painting for 
20 years, and nothing significant is coming 
out of Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s Italy. 

“Art revolution and political revolution are 
not synonymous. Diego Rivera, even, is an 
artist first, then a political revolutionist. His 
murals in Mexico City were an after-thought 
in his development, and his attempts at rev- 
olutionary murals in New York and Detroit 
were puerile for a painter of his genius.” 
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Copalli: Dieco Rivera 


Rivera Turns from Social to Cosmic Forces 


Crass and racial struggles, social action, 
the peon and his oppressors, and other themes 
of human conflict have been thrust aside by 
Diego Rivera for the higher struggle of cos- 
mic forces. In the latest painting by Mexico’s 
turbulent artist, just acquired by the Brook- 
lyn Museum, the theme is the struggle of trees 
and rocks in a stark landscape that looks ab- 
stract and almost surrealistic. 


According to the artist, the painting is not 
however abstract or symbolic, but a careful 
and faithful reproduction of a desert land- 
scape scene near Taxco. The title, Copalli, is 
the Mexican name for the kind of tree that 
grows in a knarled and almost human way 
through the crevices of rock and the barren 
crust of the earth. Its limbs assume an almost 
anthropomorphic aspect. In contemplation of 
the struggle, the husky artist has put away his 
five pistols and become philosophic. 

“Diego Rivera has adopted a new manner,” 
reads the announcement from the Brooklyn 
Museum, “which shows that the artist is 
emerging from his somewhat turbulent youth 
[he is 52], with his vivid portrayals of the 
struggle of the Indian with his Spanish con- 
querors and the later class struggle. He has 
now reached a philosophical stage in his work 
where he is more interested in the cosmic 
struggle than in human problems. His paint- 
ing Copalli is perhaps the most effective ex- 
ample of his new manner. In it the struggle 
between life and the inert stones becomes 
the symbol of the cosmic and universal strug- 
gle for life. The trees, strongly modeled in 
predominently ruddy hues, and the sharply 
defined rocks, modeled in neutral grey, stand 
out as sculptural forms in the midst of space 


created by the expanse of sky, a peculiarly 
deep, vivid and luminous blue.” 

In the past several years Rivera has settled 
down to a more or less quiet existence in 
Mexico and has been the host of Leon Trotsky 
for several months. Trotsky, wanted in Rus- 
sia for counter activity against the Stalin re- 
gime, was denied asylum in several European 
countries. 





Child War Victims 


Drawings by Spanish children reflecting the 
reaction of the child’s mind to his life in 
bomb cellars and under shell-fire were shown 
to the New York public in an exhibition at 
the galleries of Lord & Taylor. The work was 
exhibited under the auspices of the Spanish 
Child Welfare Association of America, which 
takes care of both the Loyalist and Franco 
war victims. The Spanish children, working 
with wax crayons and water: color, are from 
4 to 14 years old. 

Collected through sections of the war-torn 
land, these drawings do not necessarily reflect 
the experience through which the children 
must have passed. Still lifes, potted cactus 
plants, and peaceful village scenes recurred 
at intervals, much like the art produced by 
other children under normal conditions. War, 
however, contends Edward Alden Jewell of 
the New York Times, “takes its grim place 
on many a page. Air raids ‘here predominate 
and some of the young artists have exerted all 
their ingenuity in an effort to make these 
bombing attacks as graphic as they appeared 
at first hand or as real as they seemed when 
described.” 
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The Story of Richmond Hill: Pur Evercoop (Section of Mural) 


Evergood’s Lusty Mural Stirs Citizen Wrath 


InsteEaD of settling down quietly on the 
walls of the Richmond Hill Branch of the 
Queensborough Public Library, New York, 
Philip Evergood’s mural of “The Story of 
Richmond Hill,” has stirred a hornet’s nest 
among the descendants of the founders. These 
residents consider. Evergood’s imaginative 
work “neither artistically nor historically cor- 
rect.” Not only that, but the figures repre- 
senting their ancestors were described as “re- 
pulsive and grotesque” in the New York 
World-Telegram by one of the irate citizens. 


The mural, divided into two parts, shows a 
dingy, congested city, as contrasted to a vi- 
sion of an ideal rural community. In the 
center are some of the Richmond Hill found- 
ers, Albon Man, Alrick Man, his son; James 
Richmond and Oliver H. Fowler. 

“These gamboling figures,” said Mrs. J. 
W. Goodwin, daughter of Colonel William A. 
Jones, as quoted in the World-Telegram, “are 
not at all like the people who came here 
originally—the doctors, ministers, lawyers and 
business men. Some people who don’t like 
them are saying that they look like “Russian 
peasants of the worst sort.” 

Mrs. De Forest Jetmore, granddaughter of 
founder Oliver H. Fowler, did not think the 
figures looked human and most certainly “they 
never lived in Richmond Hill.” 


“All sorts of picayunish objections have 
been raised,” wrote Jerome Klein for the de- 
fense in the New York Post, “from dissatis- 
faction with the portrait of this or that 
founder to complaints about drawing, per- 


spective and the color of the church (what a 
wealth of connoisseurs this little community 
suddenly yields!) 

“Evergood has struck a blow at our moral 
foundations by gross corporal references. Even 
the horses are of an uncouth breed. As for 
the people, the complainants stoutly (no, I 
should say strongly) aver, no such fleshy 
creatures ever disgraced the town. A reverend 
gentleman asked the artist why he emphasized 
the mammary glands. The implication is that 
the best tradition of Richmond Hill is that 
of flat-chested respectability.” 

Calling the work “one of the finest murals 
done on the WPA,” this critic expressed a 
fear that the mural would be removed, de- 
spite the fact that it met with the approval 
of the Municipal Art Commission, won much 
admiration on the Federal Art Project, and 
has been defended by the National Society 
of Mural Painters, the American Artists’ Con- 
gress and the Artists’ Union. “Such a step,” 
he said, “would be not only a disgrace to the 
community, but a prize example of philistin- 
ism ... Too much utterly colorless and life- 
less art has been praised in high places. It 
is high time that real personalities should be 
accepted for their merits instead of perse- 
cuted.” 

Mr. Klein’s fears proved needless. As this 
issue goes to press it is learned that Ever- 
good won the approval of the board of trustees 
and the mural will remain on the walls of 
Richmond Hill’s public library—whether de- 
scendants of the community’s founders like 
it or not. 
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Mass Mediocrity 


WHENEVER and wherever the subject of the 
government’s subsidy to artists comes up, the 
vexing question of professional adequacy soon- 
er or later enters the discussion. Who is an 
artist? No one today, it seems, can give the 
correct definition. 


Writing of the original Coffee-Pepper Bill, 
Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia Record, 
speculated on the omission of any mention of 
professional standing, and then asked the in- 
evitable question, “But who is an artist?” 
“On this point,” wrote Miss Grafly, “not even 
the artists themselves are clear. Even Who's 
Who in American Art smiles on mediocrity. 

“Yet the laxity in definition now eating at 
the vitals of American art is tolerated here 
in neither medicine nor architecture. An un- 
skilled doctor might kill a man with the 
wrong pills. A dilettante architect could kill 
him with the collapse of a building.” Indi- 
cating, according to Miss Grafly, that “we are 
tender of physical life in an age that seems 
to ignore the equal if not greater importance 
of mental and emotional life. 


“Atrocities are being committed and ex- 
hibited weekly in this country, atrocities that 
have been growing bigger and better, spread- 
ing from the size of an average easel picture 
to the side of a house. Today anyone who 
can splash paint attacks a wall. More crafts- 
manship is expected of a plumber or brick- 
layer than of an artist.” 


Who is an artist? Miss Grafly refers her 
readers to Who’s Who in American Art, which 
lists in New York alone 1,180 painters, ex- 
clusive of designers, illustrators, miniature 
and water color painters and portraitists. In 
Pennsylvania it lists 355. 

“An insidious modern art fallacy to which 
may be accredited much of the existing con- 
fusion,” concluded Miss Grafly, “is the fear 
that genius may be stifled unless mass medioc- 
rity is given free rein. At long last, however, 
such coddling may eliminate even the possi- 
bility of genius by alienating from the art 
fields the very creative ability capable of sup- 
plying that rarest of art phenomena.” 

Weldon Bailey, artist and critic, in the 
first of a series of articles on the artist and 
his public for the Philadelphia Art News, 
also sought the definition. “The most uncom- 
fortable thing we can think of concerning the 
artist is his name,” writes Mr. Bailey. “Not 
name in the sense of ‘reputation, but as we 
use other nouns: butcher, baker, candlestick- 
maker. 

“The appellation ‘artist’ implies in most 
minds more of the cavorting of a prima donna 
than the labor of a creator. And it is by no 
means advantageous to the artist. 

“In fact, herein resides one of the major 
tragedies of America, which, for all its cul- 
ture in certain respects, continues to insist 
upon things being definite. Her doctors have 
their degrees. They are definitely doctors. Her 
lawyers have been admitted formally to the 
bar after a logical amount of preparation. 
They are definitely lawyers. ‘ 

“But what, definitely, is the artist? To 
America, nothing . . . She accepts him. . . 
but she must be made to respect her artists 
as professional men. 

“In this she has failed largely because 
many have taken undue advantage of the 
fact that an artist may reach Parnassus with- 
out either diploma or degree. By the same 
token an impostor can organize an exhibition 
of his work and consequently call himself an 
artist. In such a case, there is small wonder 
that America is a bit dubious concerning 
her artists, when the bad is touted equally 
with the good.” 
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The Smithsonian 


As notep editorially on page 3 of this issue, 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives have passed a bill authorizing 
the establishment of the Smithsonian Gallery 
of Art to be located on the Mall at Washing- 
ton. The cost of the building and the assem- 
bling of a collection of contemporary art will 
be sought through private gifts. An appropria- 
tion of $40,000 has been set aside for the 
expenses of a commission to make plans for 
the project. The bill, which makes most in- 
teresting reading, is printed below ‘in full: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembied, That for the purpose of pro- 
viding a site for a suitable building for properly 
housing and displaying the national collections of 
fine arts, comprising paintings, sculptures, bronzes, 
glass, porcelain, tapestry, furniture, jewelry. and 
other types of art; to display portraits of emi- 
nent American men and women; and to exhibit 
the works of artists deserving of recognition, the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
shall designate and the President shall assign a 
suitable tract of public land in the District of 
Columbia between Fourth and Fourteenth Streets 
and Constitution and Independence Avenues. 

Sec. 2. (a) A Commission, to be called the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the “‘Commission’’), compris- 
ing a member to be designated by the Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution; the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution; a member to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury; the Chair- 
man of the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission; the Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts; the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on the Library; the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Library of the House; and the Chairman 
of the Art Commission of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, is hereby created and authorized to 
make all preliminary investigations and to secure 
appropriate designs, by competition or otherwise, 
preferably by competition, for a building to be 
constructed on the site above described, said build- 
ing to be so designed as to permit of future 
expansion, parking arrangements, and for land- 
scaping its surroundings. The Commission shall 
choose a Chairman from its own membership. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall serve 
as such members without compensation and the 
Commission shall terminate upon the submission 
to and approval by the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (hereinafter referred to as the 
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“‘Regents’’) of -the said design for the building 
and grounds. 

(ec) The Commission may employ such tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and make such 
expenditures (including expenditures for personal 
services at the seat of government and elsewhere) 


as may be necessary for performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission: Provided, That 
architectural, engineering, and other necessary con- 
sultants may be employed without regard to the 
civil-service laws: and the- Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. All expenditures of the Com- 
mission, including the cost of any design which 
may be accepted, and the compensation of a 
jury of award in the event a competition is held, 
shall be allowed and paid_ upon presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by its Chair- 
man. To carry out the provisions of this section, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $40,000. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Regents are hereby authorized 
to. solicit and receive subscriptions of funds from 
private sources for the purposes specified in this 
subsection. Funds so received shall be placed in 
a special deposit account with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and may be expended by the 
Regents to meet the cost of the construction of 
the building, including furnishings and equipment 
thereof, to obtain necessary drawings and speci- 
fications, make necessary “surveys and estimates 
of cost, defray necessary administrative expenses, 
and secure other needful services. 

(b) The Regents may, subject to the approval 
of the President, authorize the preparation of 
the site and the construction of the building, 
including approaches and lIandscaping of the 
grounds: Provided, That the Director of Procure- 
ment, Treasury Department, shall supervise the 
preparation of the plans and specifications, make 
all necessary contracts, and supervise construction. 

(c) The name of the building shall be the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Gallery’’), and it shall be under the 
supervision and control of the Regents and the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the policy of the Re- 
gents to maintain a worthy standard for the 
acceptance of art objects for exhibition in the 
Gallery, and to foster by public exhibitions from 
time to time in Washington, and other parts of 
the United States a growing appreciation of art, 
both of past and contemporary time; and the 
Regents are hereby authorized to solicit and 
receive private donations of works of art and 
contributions of funds from private sources for 
the purchase of works of art. Funds so received 
shall be placed in a special deposit account with 
the Treasurer of the United States and may be 
expended by the Regents for the purchase of 
works of art. 

(b) In order to encourage the development of 
contemporary art and to effect the widest dis- 
tribution and cultivation in matters of such art, 
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the Regents are hereby..authorized to solicit and 
receive funds from private sources, to acquire 
(by purchase or otherwise) and sell contempo- 
rary works of art or copies thereof, to employ 
artists and other personnel, award seholarships, 
eonduct exhibitions, and generally to do such 
things and have such other powers as will effec- 
tuate the purposes of this subsection. Funds~ re- 
ceived by the Regents under this subsection shall 
be placed in a special deposit account with the 
Treasurer of the United States and may be ex- 
pended by the Regents for the purposes enumer- 
ated in this subsection and for no other. purposes: 
Provided, That the Regents shall not incur any 
obligations under this subsection in excess of the 
funds available therefor. 

Sec. 5. The Director of Procurement, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Public Works Administration, 
and other agencies of the Government are au- 
thorized to donate to the Gallery any works of 
art now or hereafter under their control. 

Sec. 6. Such objects of art as the Government 
or the Smithsonian Institution now possess, or 
such as may hereafter be acquired, may be 
housed or exhibited in the Gallery, with the 
approval of and under such regulations as the 
Regents and Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution may prescribe. 

Sec. 7. The Regents may appoint and fix the 
compensation and duties of a Director of the 
Gallery and many employ such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary for the efficient 


operation and administration of the Gallery. 
See. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be neces- 


sary to maintain and administer the Gallery, in- 
cluding the salaries of the Director and of other 
necessary officers and employees, and for special 
public exhibitions at Washington and elsewhere. 





Bazille Painting for Fogg 

The only signed picture in America by one 
of the innovatérs of the Impressionist move- 
ment, Frédéric Bazille, has been acquired by 
the Fogg Museum, Harvard University. The 
picture, a large study of male bathers en- 
titled Scéne d’Eté, is the gift of M. and Me. 
F. Meynier de Salinelles, of Montpellier, the 
artist’s native city. While still suave in its 
technique, the outdoor theme, the comparative- 
ly bright palette, and the attempt to catch 
the reflected light of the pool, anticipate the 
direction that the Impressionist movement was 
to take. Bazille died in 1870 before the move- 
ment reached it fullest flowering. 
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Head: CLatme vON FALKENSTEIN 


Both Grain & Chaff 


Tue Oakland Art Gallery’s annual exhi- 
bition of contemporary American sculpture, 
through which Director William Clapp seeks 
to present, despite the transportation diff- 
culty inherent to all sculpture exhibitions, a 
comprehensive picture of plastic art progress, 
had to contend this year with yet another 
handicap—world’s fair competition. As a re- 
sult, to quote Alfred Frankenstein of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, “the show is not as good 
this year as it usually is.” 

However, Mr. Frankenstein, searching amid 
“the frequent manifestations of blobby, blur- 
ry impressionism, allegorical incompetence 
and plain bad sculpture that were unfor- 
tunately admitted,” found some “very fine 
things.” Brents Carlton, according to Mr. 
Frankenstein, “a splendid craftsman and lyric 
poet, is the ‘guest of honor’ and is represented 
by several works in various moods. Carlton 
has range and power. Whatever the medium, 
terra cotta, stone, metal or wood, he is thor- 
oughly master of his substance. He has hu- 
mor, and his small, intimate figures, so pre- 
cisely modeled, so simply posed and draped, 
are invariably among the most beautiful con- 


tributions to any local exhibition. 


“Robert Howard’s abstract column in 
painted plaster, lighted from within, is like 
a stage set for an abstract ballet. His other 
contribution, also in painted plaster, is a 
beautifully modeled and deeply tragic head. 

“Lulu Hawkins Braghetta can always be 
counted on for something good. This time it 
is a very lovely and very unassuming terra 
cotta figurine called Cambodian Flower Girl. 

“The elongated wood figure carved after 
the natural grain of the material, which is 
so much in fashion these days and rightly 
so, is represented at its best in this show by 
a moody, mysterious, self-contained piece by 
Nina Saemondsson, admirably titled With- 
drawn. The portrait head is at its best in 
Claire von Falkenstein’s extremely sensitive 
contribution. There are some of Raymond 
Puccinelli’s fine dancers and one of Hubert 
Buel’s clean, cool abstractions of the dancing 
figure. 

“More conservative, naturalistic sculpture 
is well represented in Michael von Meyer’s 
two architectural motifs and in Adele C. Way- 
land’s Portrait of a Young Finnish Girl. Elah 
Hales Hayes’ Negro head is strikingly sharp 
and competently cut. This, and the others 
mentioned, and one or two more, stand out.” 


Sculptors Guild Plans — 


Arter the great success of the Outdoor — 
Exhibition of the Sculptors Guild in New 
York, which reached an attendance mark. of 
40,000, this new organization plans to hold 
two shows a year in continuance of its pro- 
gram to promote public interest in contem- 
porary American sculpture. One exhibition, 
in the fall, will be indoors, while the second, 
in the spring, will be held outdoors. 


The Guild’s new Executive Board and 
standing committees for the coming year are: 
Executive Board: Jose De Creeft, Aaron J. 
Goodelman, Minna R. Harkavy, Milton Horn, 
John Hovannes, Oronzio Maldarelli, Berta 
Margoulies, Warren Wheelock and William 
Zorach. Exhibition Committee: William Zo- 
rach (chairman), Cornelia Van A. Chapin, 
Dorothea Greenbaum and Oronzio Maldarelli, 
Cultural Committee: Milton Horn  (chair- 
man), Herbert Ferber, Chaim Gross, Milton 
Hebald and Margaret Brassler Kane. Mem- 
bership Committee: Warren Wheelock (chair- 
man), Harold Cash, Cornelia Van A. Chapin, 
Dorothea Greenbaum and Louis Slobodkin. 
Berta Margoulies was elected secretary and 
Anita Weschler, treasurer. There is no presi- 
dent, since the administrative functions are 
performed by the Executive Board. 









On Verge of Self-Discovery 


America is on the threshold of a “remark- 
able renaissance in the arts,” predicted Daniel 
Catton Rich, newly appointed co-director of 
the Chicago Art Institute at the annual Phi 
Beta Kappa luncheon during the recent Uni- 
versity of Alabama commencement. Mr. Rich 
further commented: 


“So sure am I that we of the United States 
are on the verge of a tremendous self-discovery 
in art, that I do not hesitate to prophesy that 
in a few years the most splendid paintings, 
the finest sculpture, will be produced not in 
Rome, not in London, not in Munich, or even 
Paris, but in New York, in Chicago, in the 
Kentucky Mountains, on the prairies of Kan- 
sas, in short, anywhere and everywhere in 
America.” 


Standing Figure With Drape: Brents 
Car.ton. The Artist is the Guest of Hon- 
or at Oakland’s 1938 Sculpture Annual 
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coast, tropical pictures from the Bahamas, 
and most of all, Maine land and seascapes. 
One of the last pictures ever painted by Ho- 
mer, who died in 1910, was the watercolor, 
The Wrecked Schooner, reproduced. 


sources, including the Homer estate. There is 
a tonal study of a brown Cornfield over which 
is scratched, cryptically, “Last sketch, Good- 
Bye;” and Woman Driving Geese which 
Homer presented to his family doctor. 


Sponge Fishing, Bahamas: Winstow Homer (Water Color) 
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Weitenkampf Presents 


THOSE artists who have wandered into mys- 
tic spheres, not choosing to associate with 
average humans join their artistic voices in 
a ringing chorus at the New York Public Li- 
brary. Under the intriguing title of “Artists 
of Aloofness—?” Frank Weitenkampf, direc- 
tor of the print department, has arranged a 
highly imaginative Summer exhibition with 
instructive labels and pithy comments. 

The strange compelling genius of the poet, 
William Blake, opens the show with selec- 
tions from “Songs of Innocence” and “Songs 
of Experience,” and the rather modern in- 
terpretation of Urizen and Ahania with the 
verse, “He groaned in anguish and called her 
Sin, kissing and weeping over her.” The 
“Aloofness of manner” section continues with 
Rodolphe Bresdin’s Good Samaritan, peopled 
with grotesque and weird forms, and a few 
landscapes in which mood and feeling are 
conveyed by the landscape itself. 

Much space is given to Redon and Arthur 
B. Davies. A different realm of fancy is en- 
countered in the dream of Redon, who once 
remarked: “My designs inspire, they do not 
define . . . I have developed a personal art, 
with my eyes open to the wonder of the vis- 
ible world, and with the thought of obedience 
to the laws of nature and of life constantly 
in my mind.” 

Mr. Weitenkampf calls the art of Davies 
“the expression of nostalgic longing for a 
state of mind. But the road to that land of 
dreams and fancies was marked by experi- 
ments in technique, made by a master crafts- 
man with an insatiate curiosity concerning 
graphic processes. Not infrequently the be- 
holder’s awakened interest in the technique 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


Death as Friend: Atrrep REGHEL 


“Artists of Aloofness” 


of a given print may at first dispute his full 
surrender to the spirit of the scene.” 

A haze over Eugene Carriere’s lithographs 
gives them a shifting, impalpable aloofness— 
an indefiniteness that lifts them from the 
common touch. “Smoke screens of factitious 
obscureness,” says Mr. Weitenkampf, “does 
not necessarily imply aloofness.” Among the 
other artists who withdrew themselves from 
the regularity of accepted manner by adopt- 
ing a different technique is Marius Bauer, 
whose etchings of the East have been de- 
scribed as a dream of the East rather than 
the East itself.” The “melo-maniac” interpre- 
tations of Wagner and other composers by 
Fantin-Latour are more romantic than aloof. 

Samuel Palmer, much influenced by Blake 
in spirit, had a capacity for infusing a scene 
with intense emotion, as did “Pop” Hart, who 
staged a Dance of Centaurs on the banks of 
a New Jersey brook. Martin Schéngauer be- 
gins the “Aloofness of Subject” section, fol- 
lowed by Diirer, (who is also found in other 
parts of the show), Callot, Breughel, Hoku- 
sai, Bosch and Hans Balding Grien. Distance 
in time and changed spiritual development 
removed the sphere of demonology and di- 
abolism in which these artists roamed. 


Imagination no longer under control is 
found in Meryon’s prints of fabulous creatures 
incongruously set in a perfectly sane con- 
ception of Paris. “Sometimes an artist’s bur- 
rowing into self, led by hallucinations, tends 
toward the path where madness lies,” ex- 
plains Mr. Weitenkampf. Death is expressed 


in a long series of 15th century woodcuts, 
culminating in Holbein’s famous Dance of 


Death in the early 16th century. 


Color in Prints 


At the opening of a recent show of prints 
in the Boston Public Library, Mrs. Charles 
Whitmore, director of the Print Corner, and 
William Germain Dooley, critic of the Boston 
Transcript, got into a lengthy discussion of 
the problem of color in prints. Mrs. Whit- 
more, who has been interested in prints for 
many years, first as a collector on a modest 
scale and then as lecturer and dealer, ap- 
proached the problem with a wealth of per- 
sonal experience. 

“During her career,” writes Mr. Dooley, 
“she has become aware of a curiously divided 
attitude toward color in prints, ranging from 
the scorn of many collectors, and of would-be 
experts and critics, through half-furtive con- 
fession of liking by humbler students, to 
frank enjoyment by most of those who see 
prints without previous training. 


Of her own experience with the problem 
she says: “A quarter of a century ago when 
my husband and I began to collect prints, we 
turned, as a matter of course, to etchings and 
engravings. Print-rooms were cool, chaste 
places for leisurely enjoyment of work in 
line; in the major jury-shows prints with 
drawings were classified as ‘the black and 
white section,’ and color, while grudgingly 
permitted ‘if not applied on the proof after 
printing’ was discouraged. 

“Fifteen years ago we were attracted by a 
young etcher, even then a man of note, who 
was making charming experiments in. color 
aquatint. But he did not continue; approached 
as a ‘future collectors’ man’ by a prominent 
print-publisher, who offered. flattering terms, 
he was warned ‘but no more color; collectors 
distrust an etcher who is not faithful to pure 
black-and-white.” 

“Honestly convinced that he made an es- 
thetic as well as a financial false step, he 
yielded. The publisher’s prophecy came true; 
an Arms today ranks as supremely exquisite 
example of pure etching. Yet those early 
aquatints were also beautiful, and when the 
same composition is available both in color 
and in monochrome, the color is usually the 
favorite. Prints have always been smart for 
the people; the only form of pictorial art 
where the creator’s own work, undimmed by 
reproduction or collaboration of artisan as- 
sistants, can be priced moderately enough to 
go directly into the hands of the public. I 
am of course, speaking only .of original 
prints, where not only the design by the 
making of the block or plate is done by the 
artist himself, and even the printing, if dele- 
gated at all, is done by a fellow artist, not 
an artisan or machine.” 





1,000,000 Visit Chicago Institute 


More than a million people (1,011,244) 
visited the Art Institute of Chicago during 
1937. This, however, does not come up to the 
record of 1,158,666 for 1936, which was prob 
ably due to the Van Gogh exhibition during 
August of that year. The highest attendance 
was the first year of the Century of Progress 
(1933) when attendance totalled 2,050,604. 


For Better Work, Use Better Papers: 
CANSON AQUARELLE—ror water coLor 
CANSON MI-TEINTES—tinteo PAPERS 


CANSON INGRES—FoRr CHARCOAL 
MICHALLET CHARCOAL PAPER 


oO 
THE MORILLA CO., 36 cooper sa., N. Y. © 
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Irresistible Force: Leo J. Metssner (Wood Engraving) 
Presentation Print Prize for 1939 


Southern Printmakers Rule ‘Sanity First’ 


With sanity first and “sloppyism” thrust 
far behind, the Southern Printmakers have 
opened their 1938 Rotary Exhibition with 
prizes and a schedule to tour a number of 
cities during the following year. By principle 
nothing is shown except work “done by those 
with something to say and craftsmanship with 
which to say it.” 

The following prizes were awarded: The 
Dr. Carl Austin Weiss, Jr., Memorial Prize 
to Norma Bassett Hall for her color block- 
print Golden Maples; Chapman prizes to C. 
Jac Young for Feathering the Willows and 
to R. W. Woiceske for Silver Light; Warren 
H. Manning Memorial Prize to Warren B. 
Mack for Spring Plowing and to Ella Fill- 
more Lillie for Thirty Below; anonymous pur- 
chase prize to R. W. Woiceske for Winter 
Morning. 

The society’s Presentation Print Prize for 
1939 was given jointly to Leo J. Meissner for 
his marine wood engraving Irresistible Force 
and to Margaret Dougall Elder for Glimpse 
of the Souhegan. Honorable mentions went 
to Grace Albee for Contents of a Small Boy’s 
Pockets, to Thomas G. Blakeman for his 
aquatint Big Sea, to Katherine H. MacDonald 


for the color-block Nasturtiums and to Keith 
Shaw Williams for Two Brothers. 

While this show was getting under way 
the society’s secretary, Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, was honored by the New Orleans Art 
Ass’n at its 37th Annual with the first prize 
for Dark Study, and his print Check was 
chosen for the 1939 American Block Print 
Calendar. Both are in the Rotary show. 

A resume of the society’s activities in the 
past year discloses that the Southern Print- 
makers are accomplishing their objectives with 
an energetic determination. Last year the 
society had fifteen shows throughout the South 
and other parts of the country and the total 
amount of newspaper publicity adds up to 
five full pages. The exhibits scheduled for 
this year will be at: Ward-Belmont, Nash- 
ville; Yunt Galleries, Dallas; Yunt Galleries, 
Houston; Layton Gallery of Art, Milwaukee; 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, O.; Muhlen- 
burg College, Allentown, Pa.; Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa.; the University of 
Alabama; the High Museum, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore; and the Fed- 
eral Art Galleries in Jacksonville, St. Augus- 
tine, Miami, and Key West. 





New Washington Gallery 

Two Washington artists, Theodora Kane and 
Bobbie Gladys Kerr, have opened a new ex- 
hibiting place in a quaint old house at 1324 
Wisconsin, N. W., in Washington, called the 
“Georgetown Galleries.” The first exhibition 
follows the policy of the galleries in offering 
small pictures suitable for the modern home. 
Paintings by Arnold Blanch, Nicolai Cikovsky, 
Richard Lahey, Anne Goldthwaite, Kimon 
Nicolaides, Orren Louden and others are to 
be seen in this first display which remains 
until June 25. 

Mrs. Kane, the wife of Major Norman 
Kane, is a graduate of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art and has studied 
with Richard Lahey at the Corcoran Art 
School. Her water colors have been shown 
in Europe. Miss Kerr studied at the Cincin- 
nati Academy of Art and with Richard Lahey. 


Ist June, 1938 





**Art Guides’’ Launched 


A series of booklets called Art Guides is 
being published in Washington by “Art In 
Public Buildings, Inc.,” an organization in- 
terested in promoting appreciation for the 
government mural projects. Number one in 
the series which has just been issued is A 
Guide to the Painting and Sculpture in the 
Justice Department Building, Washington, D. 
C.—a small, valuable illustrated booklet which 
sells for 25 cents. 

The Justice Department Guide illustrated 
the murals in the building, contains a diagram 
locating those of the various artists, and dis- 
cusses each one individually, not with the 
inane patter that characterizes most guides, 
but with an intelligent discussion of the artist 
and how he posed and solved his mural prob- 
lem. Number two in the series, now in prep- 
aration, will cover the Post Office Department. 


55 Vanderbilt Ave., W. Y., N. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 
Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





THE PRINT CORNER 


NEW ETCHINGS OF OXFORD 
by 
A. HUGH FISHER, A.R.E. 


April Showers (DP.) $10.00 
Old Houses on the Broad - - 10.00 


Also five other Oxford subjects 
at $10.00 cach. May be sent on 
approval or seen at 
THE PRINT (CORNER, HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 
Tel. HINGHAM 0290 


The House of 


cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COl. 5-5094 
or through your dealer 


HIGH GRADE 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MADE IN FRANCE 


Quality Unsurpassed by any Other Country 
- Reasonably Priced - 
JOSEPH MAYER CO., 5 Union Sa., WN. Y. ©. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
George Rowney Watercolors 
Permanent Pigments 


Artist Canvas—All Widths—Pure Linen 
45 inches x 6 yards—$7.50 a roll. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONES 

for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 

229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 





Tue Art Dicest is a national advertising 
medium for artists’ materials. 
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Trees at San Anselmo: Wittiam A. Gaw 


William Gaw, After 40 Years, Is “Ready” 


SEVERAL YEARS ago the San Francisco Mu- 
seum invited William A. Gaw to hold its 
first large one-man show. With considerable 
effort Gaw, who began his painting lessons 
at the age of six and in maturity became a 
mechanical engineer and a “Sunday painter,” 
turned down the invitation with the simple 
excuse, “I am not ready.” 

So the museum waited until a fortnight 
ago when Gaw at the age of 47 said in effect: 
“I am ready.” He had painted for 40 years, 
exhibited for 25, won considerable recogni- 
tion in California, New York, Hawaii, China 
and Japan, but this show in his home town 
museum was somehow different. It was a tri- 
umph worth waiting for in the opinion of 
H. L. Dungan, critic of the Oakland Tribune, 
who said: “We here set down that William 
A. Gaw is one of the great painters of our 
time. You may think that extravagant, but 
go view his exhibition at the San Francisco 
Museum. We think that you will agree.” 

“Gaw is at his best when he deals with 
flower studies. His exhibition consists of these, 
mainly, some still lifes of fruits and several 
landscapes. They not only fill the gallery 
walls but they fill the whole interior with col- 
or that sings from wall to wall. Yet Gaw uses 
much black; his paint is used sparingly; there 
are no great gobs about, but a single flower 
piece will carry across a gallery, vivid, vital, 
inspiring. 


“California Evening is one of Gaw’s best 
landscapes. It is nothing much more than a 
glow in the sky, beautifully handled, with 
just enough landscape to hold up the sky.” 

The exhibition, parts of which will be cir- 
cuited through the country next Fall and 
Winter, moved Alexander Fried of the San 
Francisco Examiner to remark that “Gaw 
again drives home the fact that he stands 
in a high rank among painters of the entire 
country. It is strange that New York knows 
so little of him. 

“Still life is his chief interest. Though in- 
fluenced by Cézanne (and at least once—in 
his brusque, blazing Gaillardias — by Van 
Gogh), he retains his fine relatively-conserva- 
tive distinction. His fruit arrangements are 
vitalized at once by the glow of nature and 
by the sheer healthy beauty of his paint.” 

Incidentally, putting an end to his engineer- 
ing career, Gaw recently joined the faculty 
of the California School of Fine Arts in San 
Francisco as instructor in still life. 





Summer at the League 

The Art Students League summer session be- 
gins June 1 and continues to August 26. Classes 
will be conducted by George B. Bridgman, 
Robert Brackman and Edmund Yaghijian, and 
the Graphic Workshop will be under the di- 
rection of Will Barnet. 





The STEIGER 


PAINT GROUP 


Classes in Watercolor, Oil, True Tempera. June 20th te Sept. Ist. 


A group of artists and students working and exhibiting together at Edgartown, Martha's 
Vineyard Island 


Send for Catalog. 


HARWOOD STEIGER, 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


148 WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 


PAINTING CLASS at 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 
UNDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


GEORGE WALLER PARKER 
vrite for Catal 
637 Madison i He c. Eldorado 5-6345 








The Roerich Closes 


Tue Roerich Museum, at 310 Riverside 


Drive in New York, has passed out of ex 
istence and in its stead has given rise to a 


reorganized art gallery to ‘be know as the 
Riverside Museum, according to an announce. 


ment of Louis L. Horch, president of the 
Master Institute of United Arts, the corpe- 


ration controlling the 29-story art center and 


apartment house. i 


The collection of 1,000 paintings acquired 
mostly in Central Asia by Professor: Nicolas 
Roerich, in whose honor the museum was 
founded in 1924, has been placed in storage, 
The galleries, temporarily closed, will reopen 
on June 4 as the Riverside Museum under a 


radically changed policy. “One section,” said 


Mr. Horch, “will be devoted to the permanent 
collection of Oriental paintings, sculpture, art 
objects and manuscripts, and the other sec 
tion will be used for exhibitions of contem- 
porary American and foreign artists, with 
special emphasis on the encouragement of 
American art.” Vernon C. Porter has been 
appointed director of the museum division, 


This latest development in the troubled his- 
tory of the Roerich Museum came while Pro- 
fessor Roerich was in India, but indications 
are that another court fight is in the offing. 
Miss Frances R. Grant, vice-president of the 
museum, was quoted in the New York Times: 
“It is the ownership of the building which 
has been an issue in litigation, not the ex- 
istence of the Roerich Museum. This is being 
brought by the trustees to the New York 
State Court of Appeals. 


“If, pending the final judgment on this 
case, Mr. Horch decides to open a museum 
of his own, I presume there is no way for 
the trustees of the Roerich Museum to stop 
him. But we wish it to be made very clear 
that the Roerich Museum will not disappear, 
that it will certainly continue in existence, 
and that Mr. Horch has not been authorized 
to speak on behalf of the board of trustees 
on its present or future policies.” 

It was in February, 1935, after three years 
of receivership and litigation that the art 
gallery and apartment building were turned 
back to the Master Institute of United Arts, 
headed by Mr. Horch. 





Americans, Old and New 


A summer exhibition of American artists 
has been arranged on the walls of the Babcock 
Galleries, New York, emphasizing the work of 
Homer, Eakins, Ryder, Inness, Homer Mar 
tin, Blakelock, Duveneck and Wyant. The 
contemporary group contains paintings and 
drawings by Robert Brackman, Robert Phil 
ipp, Eugene Higgins, Boris Aronson, Sol Wik 
son, J. Francis Murphy, Ernest Lawson, John 
Costigan, Louis Kronberg, Albert Sterner, 


Earl Kerkam, William Zorach, John Whorf. 


CENTRAL CONNECTICUT 


THEATRE 
DANCE 


PAINTING 


wusic ART CENTER 


THE SCHOOL OF PAINTING OFFERS SUMMER CLASSES 
IN LANDSCAPE » PORTRAIT « OUTDOOR AND “STUDI 


NORTHAM R. GOULD, Director 
MARLBOROUGH CONNECTICUT 
folder on request 


AMAGANSETT 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Instructors 
GUY PENE DU BOIS and HILTON LEECH 


For Information Address 
Amagansett Summer Art School 
Amagansett, Long Island, N. Y. 


Hilton Leech, Director—June 15-September 15 
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River Road: W. Campsett WatsH (A Visitor Choice) 


Taste of Artist and Layman Contrasted 


Tue public’s preference and the taste of the 
artist vie with one another at the Retrospec- 
tive of 1937-38 exhibitions, being held by the 
resident artists of New York City in the 
Municipal Art Galleries until June 19. 

The exhibition includes 104 selections, con- 
sisting of two examples each made from the 
52 shows—one the visitor’s choice and the 
other the best work as judged by the artist 
group exhibiting at the time. As a consequence 
the combined show offers many revealing con- 
trasts, with the visitors’ popular collection 
frequently leading with noteworthy examples. 
Strangely, when one of the artists’ choices is 
bad it is usually twice as deficient in appeal 
and workmanship as the public’s worst selec- 
tion. 

Many self-portraits and city genre scenes 
are on hand. While the artist voted for orig- 
inality and unusual painting ability, the visi- 
tors seem to prefer story-telling episodes, in- 
timate scenes or pictorial compositions. Some- 
times a landscape or figure study was chosen 
for its excellence or a semi-abstract work 
found popular appeal, but as a rule the visi- 
tor’s choice kept within conservative bounds. 

The shows sponsored by the Municipal Art 
Committee are by self-organized groups which 
were allotted space in the galleries from Feb- 
ruary, 1937, through May, 1938. During this 
period of 39 weeks there were 13 shows held, 
five of which were in the old galleries on 
53rd Street, which had to be vacated in May, 
1937, because of subway construction. Eight 


of the exhibitions were held in the new Munic- 
ipal Art Galleries at 3 East 67th Street in 
the former private galleries of the late Thomas 
Fortune Ryan, which were made available to 
the Committee through the trustees of the 
Ryan estate in December, 1937. 





MacLaughlan Dies in Africa 


Word has been received by THe Art Dicest 
of the death recently of Donald Shaw Mac- 
Laughlan in North Africa. The 62-year-old 
American etcher had not been in his native 
country for a number of years. 


H. A. Webster of Paris, a lifelong friend 
of the artist, has forwarded to THe Art Dicest 
a brief sketch of Mr. MacLaughlan’s life. He 
was born in Charlottetown, Canada, and 
grew up in Boston, Mass.,° where he studied 
under the painter, E. Hamilton. In 1898 he 
went to Paris and after his marriage in 1905 
to Miss Aileen Tilman of Nashville he went 
to Italy, remaining there until that country 
entered the World War. Mr. MacLaughlan 
then proceeded to Paris to enlist with the 
American Field Service. 


Mr. MacLaughlan was an associate member 
of the National Academy, a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and a member of the So- 
ciety of. American Eetchers and the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts. His prints have 
found their way into many of the world’s lead- 
ing collections. 


THE CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE presemes be 


SUMMER SESSION - 1938 


Featurin ig 


JULY 1t1th TO AUGUST 2oth 


EINAR HANSEN, Painter, and JESSIE MILES LEWIS, Art Educator 


Summer Courses Creative Design, Commercial Art, Animation, Costume Design, Interior Decoration 


Writeto 741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, for Summer Catalogue 
A DT BTID BO OAD A IO GDS BBE ABBE ABBE EE, 


Ist June, 1938 











ART SCHOOLS 





SUMMER ART CENTER 


offers courses in 


DRAWING, DESIGN, PAINTING 


for students and teachers who plan to 
spend time in New York this summer 
Jane 20-Jaly 30: Architectural Design, Free- 
hand Drawing. 
July 6-Aug. 17: Water Color, Oil Paint- 
ing, Life Drawing, Life Painting, Free- 
hand Drawing, Anatomy, Mechanical Drawing. 
For information about fees, credits, resi- 
dence etc., write for Bulletin 41, addressing 


School of Architecture & Allied Arts 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1071 SIXTH AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK 


INWOOD POTTERY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


A CERAMIC CENTER 
Where Sculptors, Potters and Students ef Ceram 
may learn and practice any branch ef the Art; where 
Gradeates have opportunity fer research; 
Teachers are trained fer Scheel and College work. 
Outdoor and Studie Classes 
503 West 168th St., W. Y. C. WaAdswerth 3-3502 


JUNE 
threagh 


CHILMARK, MASS. tie. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND 
MELVERN JOSEPH BARKER, Instructor 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
Address—16 BAYLEY AVENUE, YONKERS, NEW YORK 


After June 6—CHILMARK, MASS., ART SCHOOL 
ABBOT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 


Summer Classes — June 27 - Aug. 19 


General Courses in Commercial Art 
Interior Decoration — Costume Design 
Special Course for Teachers for 
Use in Home Economics Classes 


1143 Conn. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 

IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 

with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins June 1 . . . For Reservations and Particulars 
Write... C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


STANLEY 


WOODWARD 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASS 


July Sth to Aug. 20th at Rockport, Mass. 
For further information, address 
44 Hunt Street, Newton, Mass. 


HARRY DE MAINE 


Instruction in 
Water Color and Oil 


Rocky Neck, Gloucester, Mass. 
Until 1lst June, address 


428 Lafayette Street, New York 








SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
L.D.M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum 
Portiand, Maine 
Alexander Bower, A.N.A., Director 
Summer School July 5 to August 26, 1938 
DRAWING — PAINTING — DESIGN 
ART TEACHER TRAINING COURSE 
Credits Given 
For information write to Registrar, 

111 High Street, Portland, Maine 
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ART SCHOOLS 


PAINTERS’ 
FARM 


For those who create and those 
who appreciate the Arts—Land- 
scape, Outdoor Portrait and Life 
Classes. New class in “Correla- 
tion of Music and Painting.” 


FOR INFORMATION 


D. ROY MILLER, Director 


Painters’ Farm, Chester Springs, Pa. 
OR 

TRICKER GALLERIES 

19 West 57th Street, New York 


WRITE 









BORIS cANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
For information write 
Mr. R. HENRICKSEN 
155 W. Burton Place Chicago, Il. 





NANTUCKET, MASS. 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 
ADDRESS 

CHASE, Woodstock, N. Y. 


FRANK 5S. 









LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


OIL AND WATERCOLOR 
AUGUST 15th to 3ist 


JEFFERSONVILLE, VERMONT 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


For information—address 


21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Massachusetts 


"PAINT te WEST" 


AT OX YOKE RANCH, MONTANA 
—— 35 Miles Above Yellowstone’s North Entrance ——— 
RITA HOVEY-KING, Instractor in Portrait Studies 
A. F. HOPKINS, Jr., in Pen and Ink Sketching 
Gorgeous scenery—colorful models—ideal working conditions, 
in all media, for both student and professional artists. 


Catalogue on Request 


= RITASHOVEY-KING Shermente’ 27125 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 


SUMMER TERM -]July 5-Sept. 2 
Day and Evening Classes in Life Drawing, 
TUITION Painting, Sculpture, Poster Design, Pho- 
$14 FOR = A gga Course in Painting 
9 WEEKS Catalog 
AND UP 131 W. 14 St, & ¥.¢. 





GHelsea.3-9621- 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY 


WOODBURY Painting in Oil and Watercolor 
July 12 to Aug. 12—Ogunquit, Maine 


SCHOOL Elizabeth Perkins 
6 George Ross—Elwyn Gowen 


Drawing—The Art of Seeing 
OGUNQUIT June 27 to July 9—Boston, Mass. 
Address 


Sec'y—231 Perkins St., Boston 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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Detail of Mural by Ben Shahn and Bernada Bryson 
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The Bronx—A Typical Treasury Competition 


Ben SHAHN and Bernada Bryson of Hights- 
town, New Jersey, working in collaboration 
have been declared the winners of the Treas- 
ury Department’s competition for the mural 
decoration of the Bronx Central Post Office 
in New York City. The commission calls for 
13 panels to decorate a room 158 feet long, 
28 feet wide and 18 feet high, and the win- 
ning sketches, depicting scenes of industrial 
American life, illustrate the trend away from 
the purely decorative school that nurtured 
Kenyon Cox and Edwin Austin Abbey. 

Henry Varnum Poor and George Harding, 
the painter members of the jury, after thor- 
ough study of the submitted designs, issued 
the following statement: “The jury feels that 
there was a very high average of merit shown 
in the work submitted in this competition. 
There has been a remarkable advance in the 
course of a very few years in the general 
mural intelligence of the artists which shows 
itself in an increased vitality of subject, exe- 
cution and presentation. The empty, purely 
decorative, or purely illustrative mural is be- 
ing replaced by painting of real and lasting 
mural quality with a vital and imaginative 
relation to the life of today.” 

The working of the Bronx competition was 
typical of the hundreds of other commissions 
that the Treasury Department has awarded 
during the past three years on the basis of 
competitive merit—the identity of the 198 
contestants was concealed and the winners 
and “recommended” artists were divided 
among publicized painters and unknowns. 
This competition was of regional character, 


being open to artists of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

Because of “the high quality of the sub- 
mitted designs,” the jury, in addition to se- 
lecting the winner, recommended the appoint- 
ment of 17 other competitors, who were in- 
vited to submit preliminary studies for murals 
in other Post Offices. The towns in which 
these are located and the names of the in- 
vited artists follow: 

Greenwich, Conn., Victoria Hutson Huntley 
of West Corwall, Conn.; Thomaston, Conn., 
Suzanne McCullough of New York City; 
South Orange, N. J., Bernard Perlin of New- 
ark; Westfield, N. J., Roy Hilton of Pitts- 
burgh; West New York, N. J., William Dean 
Fausett of New York City; Baldwinsville, N. 
Y., Paul Weller of New York City; Boon- 
ville, N. Y., Lucerne McCullough of New 
York City; Canajoharie, N. Y., Anatol Shul- 
kin of New York City; Canton, N. Y., Amy 
Jones of Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Homer, N. Y., 
Frank Romanelli of Buffalo; Huntington, N. 
Y., Paul Chapman of Roslyn, N. Y.; St. 
Johnsville, N. Y., Jirayr Zorthian of New 
Haven; Ticonderoga, N. Y., Frederick Massa 
of New York City; Waverly, N. Y., Mussa 
McKim of New York City; Farrell, Pa., Vir- 
ginia Wood of New York City; Vandergrift, 
Pa., Fred Hogg, Jr., of West Philadelphia; 
and Woodstock, Vt., Bernadine Custer of 
New York City. 

As is customary in these competitions, the 
third juror was the architect of building to 
be decorated, in this case Thomas Harlan 
Ellett of New York City. 





the lecture and study tour 


through france and italy 


planned for the summer 1938 has been postponed for one year— 


all details regarding this tour may be obtained through the school 


or the 


american express company e in place of this tour the school will conduct its 


4th summer at provincetown 


from 
with classes 


june 20 to 


in drawing and painting from model, still 


september 10 


life and landscape 


and critictsm- combined with saturday lectures by mr. hofmann personally. 


a prospectus will 








be sent upon 


request 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 9th street, new york city ee phone stuyvesant 9-7422 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Cooper Union Head 


Guy GayLer CLARK, executive art director 
of the National Process Company, who has 
been active in the fields of advertising and 
stage design, has been appointed director of 
the art schools of Cooper Union. Mr. Clark 
succeeds Austin Purves, Jr., who recently re- 
signed after seven years of service. 

Besides designing and painting stage sets 
for four years, the new leader was a for- 
mer art director of the New York Times and 
a former editor of the New York Times Mid- 
Week Pictorial. He has also been the art di- 
rector of several New York advertising agen- 
cies. Mr. Clark attended Pratt Institute and 
the Art Students League of New York, win- 
ning three consecutive annual scholarships as 
a pupil of Frank DuMond, William Chase, 
George Bellows, Robert Henri and Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. 





+ 
Corcoran Registers 460 

The Corcoran School of Art, one of the 
few heavily endowed art schools which charges 
no tuition, has reached this year a total regis- 
tration of 460 students, the largest in many 
years. The school, connected with the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington, has car- 
ried out during the past two seasons a pro- 
gram of “Studio Evenings” in which a well 
known artist chooses a painting he likes 
from the gallery and discusses it as he would 
a painting in his own studio. Boardman Rob- 
inson, Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Isabel 
Bishop, William Zorach, Everett Warner and 
Henry Schnakenberg conducted discussions 
this season. 

The staff of the school is composed of 
Richard Lahey, landscape, Eugen Weisz, his- 
tory of art, and Mathilde Leisenring, Ken- 
neth Stubbs and Hans Schuler who teach life, 
portrait, still life and sculpture. Saturday 
classes for children are conducted. Miss Agnes 
Mayo is secretary of the school. 





On Martha’s Vineyard 

Fifteen years ago Arthur Freedlander dis- 
covered Martha’s Vineyard, off the coast of 
Massachusetts, as the setting for an ideal 
art colony. This Summer, after a temporary 
discontinuance, Mr. Freedlander will reopen 
his school of portraiture and still life paint- 









PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


A School where artistic 


Credits given. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


individuality 
and creative talent are encouraged. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


ing there. The school is located in Vineyard 
Haven, which retains the quaintness of the 
first settlement dating back to the 17th cen- 
tury. 

Classes will be in session every morning 
from July 15 to September 1, with two per- 
sonal criticisms a week and a general review 
on Saturdays. Interesting models will include 
picturesque children from the Portuguese col- 
ony and types of seafaring men. Students may 
work in any medium, and as a change from 
time to time the model will pose outdoors. 





George Waller Parker to Teach 

George Waller Parker, prominent painter 
and veteran teacher who in other years has 
supervised sketching trips through Bali, China 
and Japan and conducted classes in Paris 
and on the Brittany Coast, will spend this 
Summer on beautiful Nantucket Island, Mass., 
with a small class in painting and drawing. 
Instruction will be given in landscape and 
still life, the aim being to give a thorough 
training in the fundamentals. For those who 
do not wish to make art a profession the in- 
struction is designed to enhance appreciation 
of the visual arts. 

Parker, who trained at the Art Students 
League of New York and at Colorossi’s in 
Paris, is represented in such public collections 
as the Newark Museum, the Sweet Memorial 
Museum (Portland), and the Rochester Me- 
morial Art Gallery, as well as private collec- 
tions in Europe, the Far East and America. 





Two Weeks in Vermont 

A two weeks class in landscape painting in 
oil and watercolor will be conducted this Au- 
gust in Jeffersonville, Vermont, by Charles Cur- 
tis Allen, Boston artist and associate member 
of the National Academy. Headquarters for 
the class will be the Smuggler’s Notch Inn at 
Jeffersonville. The artist is active in several 
New England art organizations. The class 
will run from August 15-31. 





John Herron’s Program 

Painting classes by Paul Hadley, drawing 
classes by David Rubins and commercial art 
by Paul Wehr feature the summer program 
at the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapo- 
lis. The season runs from June 20 to July 29 
For a shorter period June Woodworth will con- 
duct a children’s class. 








= Old White 


ARTS 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Six 
weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 
lightful climate. All Sports. July 16th to August 27th. Catalog and rates upon request to 


WM, C. GRAUER, Director * 10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOOL 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
llth Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 


PAINTING IN ALL MEDIUMS 
JUNE 27th to SEPT. 3rd 


Associated with Summer School of the 
Julius Hartt Musical Foundation 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


School of 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


400 MADISON AVE. . NEW YORK 


Practical professional courses in 
Advertising Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Costume Design, Life Draw- 
ing, Painting, Book and Magazine 
Illustration, etc. Lectures and ac- 
tual business contacts. Emphasis 
on real professional problems. Two- 
and three-year courses. SUMMER 
SESSION—Six weeks, begins July 5. 
Write for complete catalogue A-1, 
or telephone Plaza 5-3839. 











THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 11 to Aug. 27-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
BERNARD KARFIOL ¢ ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
(Credits Given) 

For information write The Ogunquit School of Painting 


and Sculpture 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, W. Y. 




















YLAND SCHOOL 
= OF ART 
BETTINGER oi% 

GASPE 
Sth season July § te Aug. 27 Peninsula 
Instruction in Pictorial Organization and Creative 


course in Composition : 
2306 WASHINGTON ST., NEWTON LOWER FALLS, MASS. 













MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


ARTHUR FREEDLANDER, Instructor 
Class in PORTRAITURE & STILL LIFE 
JULY 15 - SEPT. 1 
For particulars address: 

Mr. Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave., New York 
After June 20th—vVineyard Haven, Mass. 


PAINTING CLASS 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 


During July and August 


For further information address Peter Cook, 
Assistant Instructor, New Hope, Pa. 








JULY - AUGUST - 1938 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





THE ART DIGEST is one of the best adver- 
tising mediums for artists’ and drawing ma- 
terials. For advertising address: 116 East 59th 
Street, New York. N. Y. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 





DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN . FASHION REPORTING 
Sadieet vies ele ES See Saad Recognized 
fastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands wth choo 
chosen by the so most Designers. Svs and 

Mlustraters for . —_ in Req 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


EIGHTH SEASON, 1938 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August 1 through 27 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 © St., N.W., Washingten, D. C. 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 
Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 
i FREDERIC S. HYND, Directer 

. 25 Atheneom Square, Werth Hartford, Connecticut 








SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


19th Year, September 19 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 


Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, A.W.A., 
Drawing, Painting, Anatomy. Geerge E. Lambert, 
Jr., Commercial Advertising. William F. Stecher, 
Book and Magazine Illustration. Seett C. Carbee, 


Senior Instructor Fine Arts. And others. 
Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Eran CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture - Adver- 

tising Art - Design - Interior Decoration 

Illustration - Animal and Human Anatomy 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your 
individual talents. Day, eve. classes. 





Alse Sat.. Sen. Enrol! anytime. Catalogue. 
Summer School Catalog on Request 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU 9-5464 





m —SUMMER— 


WILDE STUDIO of VOCATIONAL ART 
Beautifully situated in the Catskills where the usual time 
required for regular vocational courses is shortened by 
half. Special classes for individual needs and credits. 
Swimming and tennis on our 14 acres surrounding the 
cabins and 17th Century stone studio house. Jnfor- 
mation upon request. Restricted. 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 

After june lst—Saugerties, New York 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART 


INSTITUTE 


Themas Hart Benton fer Painting and Drawing. in- 
dustrial Design, (llestration, interior Design, Fashion, 
Advertising Design, Sculpture. Semmer Term June 13. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of 
PRINT MAKING 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS.—July & August 
A limited number of students will be ac- 
cepted for a comprehensive course in etching 
technique and methods and the making of fine 
prints. Excellent equipment. Fer particelars 

ARTHUR PAUL SNADER 
110 West 54th Street @ New York City 


LEVINSO 


Most beautiful Point on Coast. 
dise. Wealth of material. 
teacher conference. 





ROCKPORT 
CLASS 


Painters’ Para- 
Round Table student- 
Constructive criticism 
aimed to develop creative power and _ self- 
expression in Oils and Water Colors. Pupil of 
Henri and Weber. July 1 to September 1. 


Address: A. F. LEVINSON, Rockport, Mass. 
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lacovleff Passes 


News comes from Paris of the death of 
Alexandre lIacovleff, internationally famous 
Russian artist who is chiefly known to Amer- 
icans through his directorship of the depart- 
ment of drawing and painting at the School of 
the Boston Museum a few years back. In the 
days immediately preceding the Russian Rev- 
olution, Iacovleff was among the young lead- 
ers in St. Petersburg who were united in the 
powerful society, Mir Isskusstva. It was the 
work of this organization which resulted in 
the later Russian style, developed in individ- 
ual ways by Grigorieff, Roerich, Iacovleff, 
Leon Bakst and others. When the Soviet came 
into power, Iacovleff fled to Paris, subsequent- 
ly traveling to China and later accompanying 
the Citroen expedition across Africa. 

lacovleff’s stay in Boston was brief. “He 
was not happy here,” writes William Germain 
Dooley in the Boston Transcript, “the com- 
paratively sedentary life making him impa- 
tient for travel and exploration of the type he 
encountered on the Georges Haardt expedi- 
tions in Asia and Africa. We talked together 
when his exhibition opened here last year, 
and he confidentially, among other things, ex- 
pressed his desire to be away again, this time 
to return to Capri, and the Aegean Isles. A 
magnificent talent, a grandiloquent draughts- 
man, he could turn his style to the extremes 
of modernism as practiced by the Paris mas- 
ters, or execute a brilliant tight portrait.” 





Teaching a Visual Language 


From the standpoint of principles rather 
than methods the Woodbury Summer School 
at Ogunquit, Maine, remains entirely con- 
temporary and lays claim to being “one of 
the newest and oldest schools in the coun- 
try.” Gropius and his staff of the new Bau- 
haus in Chicago in their lectures emphasize 
the same principles that Charles Woodbury 
has insisted upon for many years: there is 
no separation between art and life; the crafts- 
man may be an artist but the artist must be 
a craftsman; the teacher can only help the 
student to teach himself; he leads rather than 
dictates. 

“All can use a visual language but out of 
the many only a few will develop that in- 
tangible quality that makes the artist a rare 
person,” writes Mr. Woodbury. “The Wood- 
bury staff teaches the visual language that 
each must speak according to his own per- 
sonality. Intelligibility is necessary inasmuch 
as it is a language. People of all ages and 
all capacities work side by side, and all prof- 
it from the honest expression of each.” The 
development of the personal color sense is 
emphasized. Drawing as the root language of 
all the visual arts is taught, and special mo- 
tion pictures bring life in action into the 
studio. A dramatic episode of animal or hu- 
man life is repeated ten times in a hundred- 
foot film and the student loses all fear of 
drawing from memory and living things. 





During Those Precious 2-Weeks 


Under the guidance of Bernard Karfiol 
(life drawing and painting), Robert Laurent 
(sculpture), and William von Schlegell (land- 
scape), the Ogunquit School of Painting and 
Sculpture announces the fourth Summer sea- 
son of its activities at Ogunquit, Maine. 

The session will run from July 11 to Au- 
gust , 26, and all students with serious in- 
tent to work may enroll either for the season 
or for a week or two. The opportunity to en- 
roll for a short period is a consideration for 
persons who have only two weeks vacation 
from the routine of bread-winning. 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited) 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and soeties 
art, all branches, including advertising, 
tume design, teacher training, interior Sees. 
tion, crafts. College activities; Woman's dor- 
mitory; B.F.A. degree or two year professional 
s with board, $555. 
Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
Richmond, Va. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


JULY 5-AUGUST 12. Intensive, practical 
SIX courses in Interior Decoration and Design; 


WEEKS’ Costume Illustration; Advertising Design; Life 
SUMMER Drawing. Professional classes begin Septem- 

ber 12. Catalogues will be sent on request. 
SESSION = Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


IS LONG BUT 

ART irs atrnaser is SHORT 
by a visual method that enables anyone to discard me- 
chanical aids and draw and paint from nature. The new 
way saves years for students of commercial art, por- 
traiture, and . A summer turns failure for 
years into success for artists. 

A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
12th SUMMER, BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (WINTERS) 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 
= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


1938 Six Weeks’ Summer Session Opens June 27 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, 11. 





® WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 





Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
School of Design for Women 
ale YEAR. Design, illustration, 


MOORE s322== 


puppetry, jewelry, tery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: BPA degre 
Saturday. Resl- 


cee. “Oldest school of art ap- 
ART Soe 
OF ' 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


- Lvetrated Catalog 4.on Request 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
June 27 to August 20, 1938 
Henry Varnum Poor, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Henry Varnum Poor, Frank 
Mechau, Lawrence Barrett, Betty Klug 
Address; Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The Art Digest 
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California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained os oe San Francisco 


- AUGUST 6 


JUNE 27 


Fine and Applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


meron, |}! 


painting this summer with 

Glen Mitchellin the pictureeque city of Taxco. 
Write for information concerning this fully credited 
six weeks course to Edmund M. Kopietz, Director 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL of ART 
200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. Levis, me. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design. 
< Mlustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
| Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Or. E. H. Wwerpel, Director, Room 20 
SCHOOL OF Avert Industrial, en hacen ond 
professional courses at 
oe cost. Stimulating _lec- 
and exhibitions. 19th 
AR - rar be Sept. 19. Catalog. 
R. Partridge, Director 
68 Layton Art Gallery, gc Wisconsin 
SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — a 
omposition — Anatom 


General & Interior Design — hbvsotiens 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. IMuestrated Catalog ... 


KENmore 5866 


235 Fenway = 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


COMPOSITION AND PAINTING 
Not a conventional Art School 


Bulletin on request 1 1 me 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
RINELING 


SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING nt 
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Woodstock School of Painting 


duly 5- August 27 8 Weeks $100.00 
s 
Judson Smith 
Life, Still-life 


Charles Rosen, n.a. 
Landscape 
Address Secretary, Woodstock, New York 


Ist June, 1938 








Masters of the Ages 


[Continued from page 5] 


temple, will contain sculptures of the time 
of Phidias and Praxiteles. The following 
room, its design reminiscent of the Pantheon, 
is to represent the Augustan age, mainly 
through marble portraits and works of dec- 
orative art. A crypt-like chamber will be ar- 
ranged to demonstrate the great contrast be- 
tween Roman and early Christian art. 

In a room with high Gothic pitched roof, 
sculptures, tapestries and stained glass will 
convey an idea of the art of the Gothic cathe- 
drals. A two-story hall will contain the earliest 
panel-paintings of the North, the art of Jan 
Van Eyck, Fouquet, Holbein, Diirer and 
Grunewald. Two spacious galleries of Italian 
art, will show, in the first, paintings from 
Duccio and Giotto to Fra Angelico; in the 
second, sculptures from Niccola Pisano to 
Ghiberti. 

The next pavilion, which centers the ex- 
hibition space, is to be devoted to the great 
masterpieces of the Italian Renaissance—ten 
paintings by Raphael, sculptures by Michel- 
angelo and, possibly, one or two famous paint- 
ings by Leonardo. In the galleries surround- 
ing this hall will be displayed the works of 
Botticelli, Fra Fillipo, Ghirlandajo, Donatello, 
Verrochio, Bellini, Giorgione, Titian and Tin- 
toretto. The third pavilion will contain the 
great Dutch, Flemish and Spanish masters of 
the 17th century, with two large galleries of 
paintings by Rubens and Van Dyck, a special 
room for about twenty works of Frans Hals, 
and smaller cabinets for Vermeer, Pieter de 
Hooch and Terborch. 

The fourth pavilion will contain work of 
the French, English and Italian 18th century 
—Gainsborough, Turner, Watteau, Chardin, 
Fragonard, Tiepolo and Guardi. The exhibi- 
tion ends with rooms displaying the French 
masters from David to Cézanne. 

A collection of great prints of all periods 
is to be exhibited in two special rooms. 


Randolph-Macon’s 65th 


One of the most active women’s colleges 
acquiring art is Randolph-Macon in Lynch- 
burg, Va., which has just purchased for its 
fast-growing collection a painting, Little Red 
Riding Hood by Gari Melchers. The work, 
painted during the artist’s residence at Ed- 
mond-aan-Hoef just before the turn of the 
century, comes from the Melchers estate. It 
was exhibited this winter at the Virginia Mu- 
seum’s Melchers Memorial Exhibition. 

The new acquisition is the 65th canvas pur- 
chased by the college. The collection includes 
George Bellow’s Men of the Docks; Edward 
Hopper’s Mrs. Scott’s House; and examples 
by John F. Carlson, William Merritt Chase, 
Cathrine C. Critcher, Paul Daugherty, Ernest 
Lawson, Chauncey F. Ryder, Frederick J. 
Waugh, Gifford Beal, Ernest Ipsen, Leopold 
Seyffert, and Childe Hassam. 








They Will Travel 


Ten art museum staff members have been 
awarded grants-in-aid for foreign travel this 
year by the American Association of Mu- 
seums, from a fund provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation. They are: Alonzo J. Aden, How- 
ard, University; Adalene Wellborn Bruhl, 
Houston Museum; Ruth M. Home, Royal On- 
tario Museum; Kester Jewell, Fitchburg Art 
Center; Helen Mitchell, 


tion; Alice Maud Sanderson, Fogg Museum; 


Donald Allison Shelley, Children’s Museum, 
Queens, N. Y.; Edwin L. M. Taggart, Metro- 
Philadel- 


politan Museum; Paul Vanderbilt, 
phia Museum. 


Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; Andrew Carnduff Richie, Frick Collec- 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 


J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 
999969 60O6 FSSC OOOOHOOO OOD 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





ecial for Teachers 











OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 


pou 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafte, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












= a 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 

Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 13 to 
August 6, 1938. For infor- 
mation address: 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Four-year courses in PatntinG, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercial Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 











JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 








tAoranaPrPortis + inoprana 


PAINTING + SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL - + AAT 
Allastrated catalog on request 
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AKRON, 0O. 

Art Institute June: Student exhibi- 
tion. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To June 19: Pre- 
historic Rock Paintings and En- 
gravings. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College June 1-12: Ex- 
hibition of Oils, Watercolors and 
Etchings by students of Lawrence 
College. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum June 1-30: First 
Baltimore International Salon of 
Photography. 

Maryland Institute June 6-12: Stu- 
dents Work. 

Walters Art Gallery June: French 
Academic Painters of the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

BELOIT, WIS. 

Beloit College June 1-22: Contem- 
porary American church archi- 
tecture and decoration. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery June: 
Southern School of Commercial 
Art. 

BROOKLYN. WN. Y. 
nique in Oriental Art. June 18 thru 
nigue in Oriental Art. June 18 thru 
Summer: Complete Graphic Work 
of Paul Gauguin. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery June: Exhibi- 
tion of Work by Students of School. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute June 9-July 17: Er- 
hibition by Students of the School 
of the Art Institute. 

CINCINNATI. O. 

Cincinnati Museum To June 12: 
Work by Jean-Louis Forain. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College June 4-20: Alumni 
Exhibit. 

CLEVELAND, Oo. 

Cleveland Museum of Art To June 
12: 20th Annual Exhibition of 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Lawrence Art Galleries June 1-30: 
Western Paintings of the “Big 
Bend Country” by Fred Darge. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum June 24- 
July 15: Exhibition of Work of 
Children’s Classes. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries June: Hawaiian 
Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts June: Ex- 
hibition of works from Museum's 
Permanent Collections. 

Samuel M. Yunt Galleries To June 
20: Southern Printmakers. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association June: 
Work by Jean Swiggett and Ivan 
Bartlett. 

LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Thayer Museum of Art June: Paul 
Mannen—Oils. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art June: 
Review of California Art, Season 
of 1937-38. 

Los Angeles Museum 7o June 12: 
19th Annual Painters € Sculp- 
tors Exhibition. June 15-July 
12: Otis Art Institute. 

Tone Price Gallery June 1-30: 
Paintings in Oil by Lee Blair. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum June 12- 
26: Paintings by John R. Gra- 
bach. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union June 4-30: A Sec- 
tion of the Russian-Davies Collec- 
tion. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art June: Oils by 
Eugene Higgins and Luigi Lucioni. 
Watercolors by Olaf Olson and 
Etchings by Dr. Warren P. Lom- 
bard. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Arts Association June 5-25: Por- 
traits by John and Mary Fraser. 
MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Art Gallery To June 15: Annual 
Student Exhibition. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute To June 
13: Contemporary Swedish Prints. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art June 1-30: Wood- 
carvings and Weavings from Po 
land. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery June: Portraits 
of American Artists. 

Newark Museum 7o June 15: Swe- 
dish Tercentenary. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn Museum June 9-26: 
Work of Connecticut College Stu- 
dents. 

ew 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

American Artists School Gallery 
(131 W. 14) June 6-30: Work by 
members of Summer Faculty. 

American Woman's Association (353 
W. 57) June: Members’ Summer 
Show. 

Architectural League (115 E. 40) 
To June 4: Drawings by Cliff Park- 
hurst. 

Arden Gallery (460 Park) To June 
10: Photographic Studies by Toni 
Frissell. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To July 
1: Exhibition by National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters & Sculp- 
tors. 

Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) June: 
Paintings and watercolors by 
American Artists. 

Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) June: 
Antique Works of Art. 

Columbia University (324 Univer- 
sity Hall) To July 11: Student 
Exhibition. 

Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) To 
July 16: 20 Artists look North 
from Radio City. 





Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 
To June 18: American Art for 
the Summer Home. 

F.A.R. GALLERY (19 E. 61) June: 
Colored Lithographs by Jean Hu- 
go. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 
To June 15: Mural Painting for 
the Community. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) To 
June 4: Group Show of American 
Water Colors. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) June: 1938 Found- 
er’s Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) June: Paintings and Garden 
Sculpture. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) June: 
Fine Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries 
June: American 
prints. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
June: Old Masters. 

John Levy Galleries (1. E. 57) 
June: Barbizon School and 18th 
Century English Paintings. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) To 
dune 11: Watercolors and Early 
Oils by Winslow Homer. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
To June 4: Two Impressionists: 
Hassam and Zorn. 

Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) June 
4-18: Paintings by Rachel Mack 
Wilson. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
June: Three Centuries of French 
Domestic Silver. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
June; Paul Meltsner. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) June: 
Paintings by Americans. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) 7o 

June 4: Vincent Pizzitola. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) June: 
Portraits by Frances Townley. 
Morgan Galleries (106 E. 57) June: 
Original Color Lithographs by 
Contemporary Artists. 

Municipal Art Committee (30 Rocke- 
feller Pl.) June 1-19: Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition: June 22-July 10: 
Oils and Sculpture by New York 
Artists. 

Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 
49) To June 27: Masters of Pop- 
ular Painting. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) June: “‘Small Masterpieces.”’ 

Perls Galleries (32 E. 58) To 
June 4: Modern’ Primitives of 
Paris. June 6-July 2: Modern 
French Paintings, 1910-38. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
June: Contemporary American 
Painting. 

Schaeffer Gallery (63 E. 57) June: 
Paintings by Old Masters. 

Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 
Lane) June: Paintings and Prints. 

Arnold Seligmann Rey & Co. (11 
E. 52) Zo June 15: French Do- 
mestic Silver. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) June: 
Revolving Exhibition. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) To June 15: Spanish Tex- 
tiles and Silver. 

Hudson D. Walker (38 E. 57) June 
6-July 2: Group Show, Contempo- 
rary Americans. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
June 30: Spring Exhibition. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) June 
6-30: Japanese Woodblock Color 
Prints. 

Howard Young Gallery (677 Fifth) 
June: Old Masters. 


(38 E. 57) 
paintings and 





NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame June: 
Bendix Tapestries. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum June: Paintings by 
Chris Olsen. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of the Four Arts June: 
Members Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance June 8-17: Watercol. 
ors and Prints by Art Alliance 
Members. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art T[o 
June 20: Renoir: Late Phases. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To June 12; 
Paintings by Virginia Cuthbert: 
June 20-July 31: Selected Pitts- 
burgh Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum June: Sculpture 
by Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Memorial Art Museum [79 
June 26: Work of Students of 
School of Fine & Applied Art. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 70 June 20: Modern 
French and German Paintings. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design 
June: Annual Exhibition of Stu- 
dents’ Work. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts June: 
Permanent collection. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery June: jth 
Annual Exhibition of the Print 
Club of Rochester. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 

California State Library June: 
Etchings & Drawings by Perham 
W. Naki. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Paul Elder & Co. To June 11: 
Wood Engravings by Clare Leigh- 
ton. 

Gump’s To June 18: Paintings in 
tempera by Maurice Logan. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum June 8-July 3: Paint- 
ings by Lovis Corinth and Leon 
Derbyshire. 

SOUTH HADLEY. MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College To June 17: 
Loan Exhibition of American 
Paintings. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Smith Gallery June 
4-26: Special Exhibition of Amer- 
ican Arts and Crafts. 
Springfield Museum 
England Architecture. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts 
June: Watercolors and Pastels 
by Staten Island Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum June: Paintings 
by Max Beckmann. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum June: 25th Annual 
Exhibition of Selected Paintings 
Sy Contemporary Americans. 

SZ RENTON, N. J. 
wew Jersey State Museum June: 
Swedish Tercentenary Exhibition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Smithsonian Institution June 3-30: 
Exhibition of Naval Historical 
Prints. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Museum 7o June 30: Work by 
Russell Cowles. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

Butler Art Institute To June 12: 
Work of Students of Youngstown 
College. 


June: New 





Boston’s Indic Art 


Wit a recently installed mass of objects 
excavated from the Indus valley providing the 
chronological point of departure, the collection 
of Indian art at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has now become the finest and most im- 
portant collection outside of India. The prehis- 
toric objects, attesting to an amazing commer- 
cial civilization in the Indus Valley that existed 
thousand of years ago, were acquired by Bos- 
ton from its own excavations at Chanu-daro, 
undertaken in collaboration with the Amer- 
ican School of Indic and Iranian Studies. 


Among the objects rescued from the long- With the ancient 
covered city, which was located on an impor- 
tant trade route, are two splendid jars which 
have been completely restored; a number of 
animals modeled in clay, toy carts and dolls, 
and numerous finely polished stone weights. 
The knowledge of the ancient civilization that 
can be derived from these objects is important 


30 


in itself, aside from their high aesthetic value. 
Thus it is now known that in the Indus val- 
ley as early as 3000 B. C. the dog and cat 
were known, also the sheep, pig, horse, ele- 
phant and the humped Indian long horned 
bull. They knew the wheel and used its 
principle extensively. Probably most interest- 
ing of all to Indian scholars is the numer- 
ology these ancient traders used. The weights 
fall into ratios between the units 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 
32, and 64, and then above 100 to rise in deci- 
mal sequences: 160, 320, 640, etc. Then sev- 
eral exceptional weights indicate an under- 
standing of fractional ratios. 


finds from Chanu-daro 
affording the principle new interest in Bos- 
ton’s Indian collection, the entire rearrange- 
ment of the various objects, running through 
from prehistoric to near times, is presenting 
the importance of the whole collection in a 
dramatic fashion. Today no Indian scholar 
can know Indian art without a visit to Bos- 


ton. The early reliefs from Mathura and 
Amaravati; the famous Yaksi from the Stupa 
at Sanci and the astonishing array of Cambo 
dian heads from Ankor Vat provide a sculp 
tural treasury. In a smaller gallery is only 
a portion of Boston’s vast collection of In- 
dian and Mughal manuscripts and paintings, 
the most important collection of its kind im 
the world. 

The new arrangement of the collection has 
been made by Miss Ardelia Hall. 





The Chilmark Group 


Beginning June 15 and for six weeks Me- 
vern Joseph Barker will conduct an outdoot 
painting class, “The Chilmark Group,” a 
Martha’s Vineyard. Rolling hills, barren sand 
dunes and marine subjects are all withia 
reach the 
barn located in the center of the island. Neat 
by is Menemsha Creek and all its picturesque 
nautical interest. 


school’s headquarters, a large 
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REVIEWS & COMMENTS 








Aesthetic Value 


With the easing off of the exhibition sea- 
son and the consequent drawing back to 
gain perspective, a volume on _ aesthetics, 
couched in the language of a professor of 
philosophy, comes as a soothing counter-irri- 
tant at the close of the season. Harold New- 
ton Lee of Newcomb College has just written 
a book on Perception and Aesthetic Value 
(Prentice-Hall; $3.50) which comes like a 
judge’s kind charge to the weary jury that 
has sat bewildered through a season of ex- 
hibits. 

The volume, written in a rather racy tempo, 
and with a minimum of those German words 
which authors use because there is no English 
translation, takes up the aesthetic experience, 
its attitude, perception and value and then 
goes on to discuss taste, art, beauty and ap- 
plied aesthetics. 

In his introduction the author makes the 
bold charge that “Most of our art criticism 
is haphazard. Much of our art education is so 
misdirected that it results only in stifling, 
more or less effectively, what native appreci- 
ation and native ability the children have. 
Both of these conditions could be rectified 
or at least bettered, if critics and educators 
were versed in a fundamental knowledge of 
aesthetics.” 

Mr. Lee’s study of aesthetics revolves main- 
ly about the matter of what he terms aesthe 
tic value, which is “the most characterist 
example of intrinsic value.” It is a value tl 
lies at the extreme opposite from that asso- 
ciated with cettain monies of the world to- 
day such as, possibly the French franc. 
Aesthetic value is what is good in a work of 
art aside from the story it tells, the moral it 
points and other factors extraneous to the 
formal structure, and it is good to the ex- 
tent that it is physiologically pleasing. To 
arrive at this aesthetic value, however, a 
rigorously trained perception must come into 
play as one confronts the work of art. 

In a disciplined style the author considers 
at length. all of the factors that operate in 
the perception of aesthetic value. If, in pur- 
suing his course, the writer offers nothing 
particularly new to the knowledge of his 
field, he has accomplished an ordering of 
thought that makes the whole subject lively 
to the lay reader. 

In the chapter on “Applied Aesthetics,” the 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Two New Publications 


THE CLOISTERS 
The Building and the Collection of 
Mediaeval Art in Fort Tryon Park 
By James J. RortMER 


Illustrated Handbook. 50 cents 


THE UNICORN TAPESTRIES 
in THE CLOISTERS 


Picture Book with Twenty Plates 


and Introduction. 25 cents 


Order from the Secretary of the Museum 
Fifth Ave. & 82d St., New York City 


Ist June, 1938 





author outlines, in the light of perception and 
aesthetic value, a program for art critics. 
The critic must point out all the aesthetic 
value in a work, all the non-aesthetic values, 
the so-called constructive and destructive 
phases of criticism. 

The critic must guard against “aesthetic 
vulgarity.” The most “dangerously inadequate 
of all critics is he who falls into some con- 
fusion and displays some kind of aesthetic 
vulgarity himself [such as the confusion of 
sentimental content with artistic content]. 
Many persons consider the critic an ‘authori- 
ty,’ and take his judgment at face value; but 
of course, he is no authority in an absolute 
sense, and his judgment is always liable to 
error. There are no ‘authorities’ in aesthetic 
appreciation. All genuine judgments of tastes 
are individual.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Unicorn Tapestries, A Picture Book. 
New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
brochure with text and illustrations; 25 cents. 

Illustrations of the tapestries described on 
page 10 of this issue. 

e 

Tue Coisters, by James J. Rorimer. New 
York: Metropolitan Museum; 118 pp.; illus- 
trated; 50 cents. 

Handbook of the collection at The Cloisters. 

= 

THe ScutprureE or Witiram Zoracu, by 
Paul S. Wingert. New York: Pitman Pub- 
lis::s¢ Corp.; 74 pp.; 50 plates; $3. 

-horough monograph on the artist dis- 
ing the evolution of Zorach’s career in 
<-ms of his sculptures. The author is in the 
art department at Columbia University. 
e 

Masters oF Poputar Parntinc, by Holger 
Cahill, Maximilien Gauthier, Jean Cassou, 
Dorothy C. Miller and others. New York: 
Museum of Modern Art; 172 pp.; 80 plates; 
2 color plates; $2.50. 

Catalogue of the museum’s newest exhibi- 
tion with several essays on this phase of art, 
biographical notes, and many illustrations. 

e 

Art 1n Review, edited by Muna Lee de 
Munoz Marin. Rio Piedras, P. R.; University 
of Puerto Rico; special number of the Uni- 
versity Bulletin; unpriced. 

A reprint of articles dealing with art ex- 
hibitions directed by Walt Dehner and ac- 
quisitions by the University of Puerto Rico. 

e 

THe PAINTING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
by Milton W. Brown. New York: The Critics 
Group; 96 pp.; 13 plates; 50 cents (paper). 

In this carefully drawn study the author 
concludes that French Revolutionary art was 
distinguished in character by its avowed so- 
cial purpose and that it proves, to those in- 
terested, that art is capable of social activity. 

e 

CourBET AND THE NATURALISTIC MOVEMENT, 
edited by George Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press; 149 pp.; plates; $2.25. 

Comprises the papers read at the Baltimore 
Museum last month at the symposium on the 
subject. A fascinating attempt to test a hypo- 
thesis about the history of art that any move- 
ment spreads beyond the limits of a particular 
art. 

s 


Tue Lire anp Work oF Frank C. Kirk, 
Introduction by Waldemar George, An Appre- 
ciation by A. J. Philpott. New York: Oquaga 
Press; text and 60 plates (one in color) ; 
unpriced. 

An attractive monograph, well illustrated, 
with an expressive appraisal by a Boston art 
critic. 


All Their Own 


Artists working in their studios have a 
trade vocabulary all their own, some of which 
Tue Art Dicest has picked up through the 
years. Here are a few of the studio slang 
words (please send in your own favorites) : 

“A buckeye”—probably the best known, re- 
fers to any picture with universal, popular 
appeal. Originated from the practice in Ohio 
(the Buckeye State) of itinerant artists who 
hand painted family photographs from en- 
larged solar prints. The painting sold for $2, 
but the idea was to sell it with an $8 to $10 
frame. 

“Spot-Knockers”—landscapes painted usual- 
ly ten or twelve at a time in one day by one 
artist. Tints were ready made in pots, foliage 
spattered on; clouds applied with a rag; and 
made to wholesale for a dollar (with frame 
$5). 

“Schmeltzer”—a sentimental landscape, usu- 
ally a rosy sunset. 

“A discus thrower”—a perennial prize win- 
ner, a recipient of medals. 

“Dicky-bird”—a bric-a-brac sculpture, mean- 
ingless and of no artistic merit. 





Along Professional Lines 


The School of Professional Arts, New York, 
founded by a group of well known teachers 
this year, has just completed its first semester 
at 400 Madison Avenue and recently held 
a student, faculty and critic exhibition. A 
six weeks summer session begins July 5, and 
the school will resume its regular sessions in 
early September in enlarged quarters. 

Under the direction of Miss Jamesine M. 
Franklin, president and head of the advertis- 
ing design department, the school is based 
upon a policy of working closely with pro- 
fessional circles in New York industries, and 
one of the features of the school is the op- 
portunity for students to use for certain 
periods the studios of commercial art firms. 
Mae Fogarty is in charge of the costume 
courses, Miss F. Otey Farmer heads the life 
classes, and Mizi Otten and Hasel C. Blohm, 
teach applied and stage design. Miss Esme 
A. Wedgewood, daughter of the president of 
the famous English porcelain firm, is secre- 
tary of the school. 


|ART GUIDES 


To Murals and Sculpture in 





















| 1. Justice Department Building 


2. Post Office Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pocket Size 
Authoritative, Attractive, Necessary 


Good Halftones, Good Text 


Only 25c each 
Discount for 10 or more copies 


Mail your order today to 


ART IN FEDERAL BUILDINGS, INC. 
1033 Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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The Sun Test 


Laboratory tests and the ex- 
perience of the ages indicate 
accurately what pigments are 
safe. Permanent Pigments does 
not stop there, however, in mak- 
ing certain that its materials are 
“tops” in permanency. 


Above is reproduced Nature’s 
Double Check on the laboratory 
and on history. This shows what 
the sun could not do to Per- 
manent Pigments Oil Colors. 
The complete line was painted 
out on this canvas and the out- 
side strips were cut off and 
sealed away in the dark while 
the two inside rows of color 
stripes were directly exposed to 
the worst Old Sol and polluted 
air could do. 


The Answer is, as you can see, 
no effect on the pigments for a 
period equal to a great many 
years of indoor light. 


The most sensitive test is 
whether the tint of the color 
with Zine White will stand up. 
Each tint did. You will find them 
along side the full strength color 
stripes. 


reasonable prices 
the best at any price 


See your Dealer or ask 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


CINCINNATI, O. 












NORWOOD STA. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 








AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Mr. Parker is Associate National Secretary, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Membership Ex- 
tension of the American Artists Professional 
League, and a delegate of its New York Chapter 
to the Fine Arts Federation of New York. He 
is a member of the Allied Artists of America, 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Artists Fellowship, 
and the Societe Coloniale des Artistes Francais 
and was awarded the grand prix at the Exposi- 
tion Coloniale, Strasbourg. 1924. As Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee of the Salma- 
gundi Club he continues the high standard of 
notable artists’ dinners at that famous club. He 
is also a life member of the Portland (Maine) 
Art Society. Among others he is represented in 
the Art museums in Rochester, Newark and Port- 
land (Me.). After study at Brown University. 
the Art Students League and in Paris, he has 
taught painting in France, the Far East and in 
New England and New York. 





American Art Week Prizes 


Besides the painting pictured above and 
the distinguished canvas of Mr. DeWitt Lock- 
man, The Art Student, which was in the last 
issue, the other prizes, Under Louisiana Skies 
by Amos Lee Armstrong and The White House 
by Rockwell W. Carey will be presented to 
the states winning the awards in January, 
1939, during the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 

The 1938 American Art Week pamphlets 
will be ready for distribution shortly. If State 
American Art Week Directors need an unusu- 


ally large number for distribution, we would, 


be glad if they would send a post card tell- 
ing the number needed. The conditions of 
the contest are the same as last year except- 
ing that it is desired the newspaper clippings 
should be placed in book form, and that due 
allowance will be made in judging the re- 
ports for the States in the West where the 
population is smaller and the distances great. 
All reports will be returned if postage is en- 
closed. The paintings by Mr. Armstrong and 
Mr. Carey will be reproduced in the July and 
August numbers of Tue Art Dicest. Mr 


Main Street, Essex: Georce WALLER PARKER 
A 1938 American Art Week Prize 


Carey’s painting represents the first of the 
Florence E. Marsh Memorial prizes presented 
by Mr. Harold Dickson Marsh. This award 
will be made annually. 

oF a * 


List of State Directors of 
1938 American Art Week 
November 1-7, 1938 
This list, as of May 17, 1938, is of State 
Directors only, who, under the State Chapter 
Chairmen of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, are responsible for American 
Art Week celebrations in their respective 
states, and for the appointment, locally, of 
large numbers of local Directors in the towns 
and cities in their own states. All questions 
regarded 1938 American Art Week may be 
referred through regular channels to the Ne 
tional Director, Mrs. Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, New Jer- 

sey. 

All American artists and art lovers, whether 
members of the League or not, who would 
care to take an active part in American Aft 
Week work in their home town should write 
at once to their State Director of American 


Art Week. If no State Director is listed, 
write directly to Mrs. Florence Topping 
Green. 


American Art Week celebrations are a p@ 
tent force, today, in concentrating the atte 
tion of the people of hundreds of communt 
ties throughout the United States on the att 
and craft work being produced by their own 
neighbors in their own home town. It & 
quickening the interest of the American pee 
ple in the work of living American artists 
craftsmen. It offers a great opportunity @ 
all who are art minded to volunteer for w 
for something that is obviously of real use 
to our country. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 

16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD 8. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : GEORG J. LOBER. 
33 West 67th Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





The State Directors of American Art Week 
for 1938: 


ALABAMA: Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 401 N. Oates 


St., Dothan. 
Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery. 
ALASAKA: Mrs. Marjory Stafford Pinkham, Cor- 
dova. 


ARIZONA: Mrs. Victor Corbell, Tempe. 
ARKANSAS: Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan 
St., Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA: Mrs. Mabel St. Clair Matzka, Box 
35, Williams. 
Miss Julian Mesic, 137 Montecito, Oakland. 
COLORADO: Mrs. Caroline Tower, 2046 Grape 
St., Denver. 

Mrs. Claude E. Stephens, 959 
Grand Junction. 
Mrs. E. W. Peiker, 1221 South Ogden St., 

Denver. 
Mrs. George H. Wilkes, Florence. 
CONNECTICUT: Mrs. F. M. Card, 116 Edna Ave., 
Bridgeport. 
DELAWARE: Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 
Rossiter Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Bayard T. Berndt, Wilmington Academy of Art, 
Wilmington. 

FRANCE (European Chapter):- Mr. Leslie G. 
Cauldwell, 4 bis, Cite du Retiro, Paris. 
FLORIDA: Mrs. J. H. Harmon, 59 Aegean Ave., 

Tampa. 

Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Bradford, 249 N. E. 17th 
Terrace, Miami. 

Alan Shaw, 7419 Burlington Ave., St. Peters- 


North Ave., 


ure. 

Harold Hilton, 1118 Acosta St., Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA: Edward Shorter, 303 — 12th St., 
Columbus. 

Mrs. W. G. Wingate, Ellijay. 

IDAHO: Mrs. E. C. Hanson, President, Art & 
Travel Club, Pocatello. 

ILLINOIS: Mrs. Albion Headburg, 5001 Dor- 
chester Ave., Chicago. 

Mrs. S. Mirabella, 2425 South Oakley Ave., 

Chicago. 
INDIANA: Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle 
St., Indianapolis. 
Mrs. George A. Vandyke, 534 North Central 
Court, Indianapolis. 
IOWA: Miss Louise Orwig, City 
Moines. 

Mrs. Louis Pelzer, 127 Ferson Ave., Iowa City. 
KANSAS: Mrs. C. E. Feeley, Jennings. 
LOUISIANA: Mrs. D. H. Cristman, 255 Forest 

Ave., Shreveport. 

Amos Lee Armstrong, Box 1737, Shreveport. 
MAINE: Mrs. Elliott K. Hale, Lisbon Falls. 
MARYLAND: Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 

Rossiter Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Herbert 


Library, Des 


Stephens, 15 


Carlton Rd., Wellesley. 


RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
RR IT RC RN IE, 


Ist June, 1938 


Miss Grace E. Hackett, Supervisor of Art, 
Public Schools, 15 Beacon St., Boston. 
MEXICO: Miss Sue Jean Hill de Covacerich, 
American School Foundation, Calle San Luis 

Potosi, 214, Mexico, D. F. 

MICHIGAN: Miss Jane Betsey Welling, Associate 
Professor of Art Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity (Home address, 630 Glynn Court, De- 
troit). 

MINNESOTA: Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 2546 See- 
ond Ave., South, Minneapolis. 

Mrs. G. F. Herrold, 2251 Langford Ave., St. 

Paul. 
Mrs. Charles A. Guyer, Route No. 5, 
Station, St. Paul. 

Mrs. Lucia B. Minkler, Buhl. 
MISSISSIPPI: Mrs. B. J. Marshall, Marks. 
MISSOURI: Mrs. Fred B. Hall, 4903 Pershing 

Ave., St. Louis. 
Mrs. A. J. Maurer, 1217 West 61st Terrace. 
Kansas City. 

MONTANA: Mrs. Vesta Robbins, 719 South 7th 
St.. Bozeman. 

Mrs. Belle Bateman, 535 Keith Ave., Missoula. 
NEBRASKA: Mrs. George Tilden, Hastings Col- 

lege, Hastings. 

NEVADA: Mrs. George W. Robinson, Box 2484, 


Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE: Miss Helena M. Putnam, 


Keene. 
NEW JERSEY: Mrs. Wallace J. Ellor, 23 Grace 
St., Bloomfield. 
NEW MEXICO: Miss Sara Kollenbach, Museum 
of New Mexico, Santa Fe. 
NEW YORK: Arthur Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Mrs. R. I. Deniston, 328 Park Ave., Freeport. 
Mrs. Fred A. Buttrick, 184 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Miss Marian Burke, Bismarck. 
Miss E. M. Valker, Box, 257, Minot. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, 1116 
Cowper Dr., Raleigh. 
Miss Irene Price, 311 Academy Bldg., Raleigh. 
OHIO: Karl Bolander, 279 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus. 
Professor James R. Hopkins, Dep't of Fine 
Arts, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA: Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 
17th St., Oklahoma City. 
Mrs. Atha Shelby DeWeese, 215 East Kirk St., 


Como 


West 


Hugo. 

OREGON: Mrs. Mildred Holmes Strange, 1062 
Jefferson St., Corvallis. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Miss Mary Black Diller, 48 
Cottage Ave., Lancaster. 

RHODE ISLAND: Miss Helena Sturtevant, Sec- 
ond Beach Road, Newport. 

Mrs. Frank E. Waterman, 205 Elmgrove Ave., 
Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Mrs. A. M. Campbell, Pres- 
ident Florence Art Ass'n, 708 West Evans 
St., Florence. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Mrs. Charlotte M. Noteboom, 
President Vermilion Art Club, Box 316, 
Vermilion. 

Mrs. Grace C. Redmond, Miller. 

TEXAS: Mrs. Greenleaf Fisk, 1634 Butternut St., 
Abilene. 

Mrs. Henry Drought, Witte Memorial Museum, 
Brackenridge Park, San Antonio. 

UTAH: Mrs. Claude F. Peacock, 969 27th St., 
Ogden. 

VERMONT: Mrs. Augustine Jones, 32 Pleasant 
St.. Springfield. 

Mrs. H. A. Mayforth, 58 Franklin St., Barre. 

VIRGINIA: Mrs. Charles W. Mugler, Jr., 50 
Main St., Hilton Village. 

WASHINGTON: Mrs. E. M. Young, Seattle Art 
Museum, Volunteer Park, Seattle. 

Mrs. Frank W. Ludwig, Walla Walla. 

WEST VIRGINIA: Miss Virginia B. Evans, 1018 
Tomlinson Ave., Moundsville. 

Miss Virginia M. Hunter, 40 — llth St., Me- 
Meehan. 

WISCONSIN: Professor A. G. Pelikan, Milwaukee 

Art Inst., 772 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 
Mrs. Walter Kohler, Kohler. 

WYOMING: Mrs. Henrietta Wood, Fort Mac 
kenzie, Sheridan. 

Professor E, E. Lowrie, 315 Garfield, Laramie. 





Scientific Research in Dallas 


The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts has estab- 
lished a laboratory for the scientific investiga- 
tion, restoration, and conservation of art, ac- 
cording to Museum News. Completely equipped 
with X-ray, ultra violet ray, cameras and pet- 
rographical microscope, the new department 
is under Charles M. Muscavitch. 


Colours by 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 





“Blockx” 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


USE 


Rembranik 


COLGES 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. J 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


AND A 


FULL LINE OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 
123 West 68th St., New York 


Special Attention Given 
to Mail Orders 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS STENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


APPLETON & COX, Inc. 
FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
111 John Street, New York 





Jean Hersholt Looks Over His Exhibit 


When Hollywood Seeks Expression in Paint 


ART as an avocation marches on. The latest 
group to show its work in an exhibition, 
among the so-called innumerable “Sunday art- 
ists,” is the movie set in Hollywood. Last 
month the Stanley Rose Gallery showed 
paintings, drawings, sculptures and prints by 
Hollywood personages ranging in age from 
12-year-old Jane Withers, child actress, to 
the veteran movie actor Jean Hersholt. Mon- 
tague Love, Katherine de Mille, Marian 
Gates, Don Homrath, Halley Chaster, Anthony 
Quinn, John Carradine, Marian Wurtzel, Ken- 
neth Brown and Duncan Rinaldo were among 
the group.—all filled with the urge to ex- 
press themselves in paint, pencil and plastics. 

Dynamic little Jane exhibited a “comica- 
ture,” a technique of her own invention in 
which ordinary crayon drawing is enhanced 
with a textural quality imparted by scratch- 


Jewell’s Comment 


[Continued. from page 9] 
vate buying of contemporary art amounting 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
“prime” the creative pump of many a dis- 
couraged artist. Since the artist and his dealer 
would continue to pay a personal income tax, 
just as they do today in a few scattered cases, 
this increased tax-bearing income would go 
far toward replacing the lost revenue.’ 
“Mr. Boswell says that in conversations 
with artists and art-lovers within the last few 
weeks unanimous agreement has supported 
his theory that such tax exemption ‘would do 
more to encourage native art expression along 
sound, democratic American lines than any 


ORP 


ing the drawing with a Boy Scout knife. Her 
subject was Charlie Chaplin. Hersholt, who 
studied for 3 years at the Copenhagen Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts; exhibited a group of draw- 
ings and caricatures including his original 
drawing for the 1932 Danish Olympic stamp 
(of which 2,000,000 were sold), and the de- 
sign for his own bookplate. Among the por- 
traits, including one of himself, were studies 
of Wallace Beery, James Cagney, George Sid- 
ney, and director William Beaudine. 

John Carradine, known to the movie-going 
public as a villan, revealed himself as a 
sculptor with a spirited head of his son, 
showing the little lad in a fleeting moment 
of gaity. Marian. Wurtzel, wife of the 20th- 
Century Fox producer, Sol Wurtzel, exhibited 
a delicately drawn Mother and Child, and 
several still lifes. 


program yet advanced to lead the artist out 
of a machine-made wilderness.’ 

“The editor of THe Art Dicest invites his 
readers to comment on the plan, which he 
calls ‘a new deal for the nation’s artists.’ 
And thoughtful comment it deserves. How 
practical the plan might prove, to what ex- 
tent buying would actually be stimulated by 
the recommended government concession, on- 
ly trial could establish. Mr. Boswell’s idea, 
at any rate, is fresh and arresting. It possesses 
the virtue of a direct challenge to the atten- 
tion of the taxpayer. And it once more makes 
manifest to the art world (were that neces- 
sary) the genuine depth and warmth of Pey- 
ton Boswell’s concern for the American artist, 
the artist’s problems, the artist’s highest good.” 


PERMANENT 


ARTISTS’ 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, NV. J. 
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Studiotubes, 25¢ 35¢ vad 
2x3 inch tubes, 1of¢ 15¢ 


The Cloisters 


[Continued from page 10] 


Child, probably the most prized piece, 

a large 15th century example of the Ile 
France style, a classic reposeful figure star 
ing heavily draped in an easy S curve, sy 
porting the tiny Child who clings to the Mo 
er’s cowl. The subject is one of the most pop 
ular in Gothic art and the statue is rem 
ably preserved in comparision with most m 
dieval statuary. ; 

The Gothic period is not the only one 
resented, for the Cloisters devotes more than: 
half of its material to the Romanesque peri- 
od, A 13th century work from near Burgos, 
stone sculptures forming a group in 3 
Adoration of the Magi provides one of ft 
highlights of this period. The four figures in-” 
cluded—the three Magi and a tired, sleeping 
Joseph—formerly stood in a Spanish churel 
They represent the essence of Romanesg 
sculpture, its calligraphic, idealistic reality, 
so expressive of the dogmatic aspect of m 
dieval life. 

Outstanding among the stained glass 
stalled at the Cloisters are four windows i 
the Chartres style dating from the 13th en- 
tury and inserted in the apse of the Rom 
esque chapel. Stained glass is extremely dif 
ficult to obtain because of the rarity with: 
which it was used in medieval times 
the damages it has been exposed to. One o 
the most complete sets to be seen in this! 
country is a series of six panels from a Cam 
melite monastery on the Rhine, depicting y 
rious saints enthroned under elaboate - 
pies. These windows, of the 15th century, aré 
in the more ornate style. ; 


Worthy of Study 7 

The printed testimony and record of hear 
ings on the various federal art bills, that have: 
been before Congress in one form or another, 
have now reached the thickness of three 
one-half inches. Readers of THe Art Dicest) 
are reminded that by writing their Congress” 
men they can secure these published’ records, 
They are worthy of study. Ask for the pub 
lished hearings on the “Bureau of Fine Arts” 
and on the “Department of Science, Art 
Literature.” 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is I 
per word, per insertion; minimum 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each won 
tial and whole number is counted as one 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free) 

new catalogue, including instruction pamp 
for doing your own finishing, with special 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Comp 
353 E. 58, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled p 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Uni 
Square, New York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ ym hy apn —Su 
in quality. Uni used by renowned 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


7 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all me 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Mercury Galle 
4 East 8th Street, New York. 


ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; 
expensive; beautifully printed landscapes, P 
traits, and still lifes. Catalogue free. F 


140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


“A to Z” Lettering Books snap up your 
Encyclopedia of distinctive initials, lowe 
numerals, decorations. $2.00. Sample Dp 

J. Stein. Flatiron Bidg., New York. 


ARTIST, experienced instructor, will accept ® 

students for summer months. Opportunity 
work and live with artist and wife in pict 
Delaware Valley. Two hours New York. 
Donald Olyphant, Point Pleasant, Pa. 


The Art Digest 





